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Words from ‘‘ THE NURSERY.” Music by Cuas. WARD RAYMOND. 
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2 Oh the Ree a eines in Bye-lo-land, | 3 Sweet is the way to Bye-lo-land, 
All by the loving angels planned ; \ Guided by mother’s gentle hand ; 

Soft little lashes downward close, Little lambs now are in the fold, 
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Just like the petals of a rose, Little birds nestle from the cold. omer 
Swing so! Bye-lo! Swing so! Bye-lo! t : 
Prettiest eyes in Bye-lo-land ! Baby is safe in Bye-lo-land ! 


Copyright, 1877, by H. C. King. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Z 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. M. A., Autnor of “A 
Short History of the English Boo ole”? 
Stud.es from Eng and and Italy. 
umes, 8vo. Vol. Early England, 
Hogland Under Foreign Kings, 1071-121 
Charter. 1203-1291.—The Parhament, 1407-1461. 
With Hight Maps. Vol. [. 8vo, Cioth, $2.50. 


I. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By SIMON New- 
coMB, LL.D.. Protessor, U.8. Naval Observatory. 
With One Hurdred and Twelve Engravings, and 
Five Maps of the Sturs. 8vo, Cloth, $4.00. 








Ul. 
DANIEL THE BELOVED._ By the Rev 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., Minister of the 
Broudway Tabernacie, New York City; Auth r 
of * Peter the Ap: stie,” “ David, King of Israe!,” 
* Elijan the Prophet,” a 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


FIELD. MARSHAL % 10U ky aoe TKE'’S 
TTERS FROM RUSSIA. ‘rensiated 
the German by Guace basesew. 
Paper. 25 ceots. 


THE HISTORY or A CRIME: The Testi- 
mony of un Eye-Witness. By VicToR HvUGo, 
Author of * The Tolers of the sea, ‘ * Ninety- 
Three,” &c. a 8vu, Paper, 25 cents. 


32mo, 


CYPRUS: Its muctaat Cities, Tombs, and 
Temples. A Narrative .f Researches and Ex- 
cuvations during Ten Years’ Residence in that 
Island. By General LOUIS PALMA DI CESNOIA, 
Mem. of the Royal Acacemy of Sciences, Turin 
Hoo. Mem. of the Royal s« ciety uf Literature, 
London, &c. With Purtrait, Maps, and 400 Ilius- 


trations. 8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges. #7.50. 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. Py Mrs. H. R 
HAWEIS _ llluscraved by the Author. Square 


16mo, Cloth, mee ver, $1.75. 


vi 
BHA AE Bi HISTORY OF KING 
RY THE FIFTH. cited, with Notes, 
= ~ th J. KOLPE, A.M., 1ormeriy Head 
Master of the High Sch» |. Cambridge, Mass. 
Wich Engravings. l6mve, Cloth, 70 certs. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The 
Mercbant of Ver ice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tem- 
pest.—Henry VIII.—Richara LI.—Macbeth.—A 
Midsummer Night’ 8 Dream.— Guldsm:th’s Se- 
lect Poems.—Grav’s Select Pvems. Square 

imo. Cloth, Lilustrated, 70 cents per volume. 


IX 
THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, 


House f Benouge Unser New Masters. 


The Old 
By Epb- 


WIN Dk LEON, #x-Agent and Consul-General 
in Egypt. 12m0, Cloth, 150. 
Porrrr’, AND P DRCELAIN OF ALL 


TIMES AND NATIONS. With Tables of 
Featany aoo Artists’ Marks, for the use uf Col- 
lect rs. By WILLIAM ©. PRIME, LL.D. Pro- 
fusely Lilustrated. 8v», Cl _ Gilt Tops and 
Uncut Eages, $7.00. = : box 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY S: [32mo, Paper.] 
Jobo Milton,—Lord Byron. 25 cents 
John Humpden. -— Lord Burleigh. 25 cents. 
The Ear! of Chatham. 25 cents. 
William Pitt. 25 cents, 
Samuel J bnson, LL.D. 25 cents. 
Frederic the Great. 2 cents. 
Lord Clive. 2% cents. 
Warren Hastings. 25 cent 
The Life una W me + * Redtwee. 


A won "= OF MEDI JEVAL LITERA- 
TUR By GENE LAWKENCE. Author of 
Reman Literature.’ 


25 cents. 


- Pie oF Greek and 
32mu, Paper, 25 — 


cane ATURE AND” 

nA!) Times and Many Lands. 

Pinuter With 203 Ilustrations. 
Uncut Boges and Gilt Tops, $5.00. 


XIV 
THE A BC OF FINANCE, 
COMB, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where 
“otherwise specified. 


OTHER COMIC 
By Jas 
8vo, Cloth, 


By SIMON New. 








aes to Bear. By 


Two Tales of a oy Lue, 
A e Man. By M. 


GEORGIANA M. CR 
C. STIRLING. 30 conta 
An Open Verdict. By Miss M. E. BRADDON. 35cts 


Da Capo. By Miss THACKERAY. 20 cents. 


Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. 
BESANT and JAMES RICE. 2% cents 


By WALTER 
My Lady’s Money. By Wi LKIE COLLINS. 25 cents. 
Poor Zeph! By F.W. ROBINSON. 2 cents. 

A Jewel of a Girl. 


Young Musgrave. 


35 cents. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 40 cents. 


Green Pastures and Pigeaditly. By WM. BLACK. 


50 cents; 12mo, Cluth, $1.5 
A Young Wife’s Story. “By HARRIETTE BowRa. 
& 25 cents. 
A Modern Minister. With Illustrations. Vol. I 
cents. 


What He Cost Her. By JAMES PAYN. 40 cents. 
Erema; or. My Father’s. Sin. By R. D. BLACK- 
MORE. 50 cents. 


The Sad egtunes: of Rev. Amos Barton. By GEo. 
ELIOT. 20 cen 


Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. “By GEORGE ELIOT. %e 


Janet’s Repentance. By GEORGE ELIOT. 20 cents. 
Carita. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Illustrated. 50 cents 


ar ng Bruce’s Lovers. 
cents. 


By MARY PATRICK. % 


Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 

Winstowe. By Mrs. LEITH-ADAMS, 2 cents. 

Percy and the Prophet. By WILKIE COLLINS. 20 
cents, 

&@ HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, "1 
weight excludes them from the mati), postage pri 
to any part of the United States, on vecsiee | of pons 


price. 


te” HARPER’s CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt 
of Nwne Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, F Franklin Square, N.Y, 


A TREAT FOR SCHOLA 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN T HISTORY. 
With Notes and Queries. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
I. THE LETTER OF VERRAZANO. By 
B. F. DE Costa. With a copy of the 
= Verrazano Portrait in the Astor 


Il. OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIGHTON 
ROCK INSCRIPTION., By CHARLES 


RAU. 
Ill. rare FRENCH CoCee A. 
7 AND EMPIRE IN + H 
MERI CA. Oa E. ELue 
rv. cH ARLES CARROLL OF CARROLL 
TON. By JOHN C. CARPENTER. With 
an elegant tint Engraving of the cele- 
brated Doughoregan Manor House. 
V. THE DIARY OF JOSHUA PELL, Jr., 
an tet of the British iour in Am- 
erica, 1776-1777 
Vi. LETTER oF ‘THOMAS PAINE TO 
ITIZEN DANTON. (Reprint.) 
VII. A REMARKABLE CHARACTER. (Re- 


t.) 
VIIL. NOTES. QUERIES AND REPLIES. 

1X. LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 

The First Volume of the Magazine has become 
so scarce that it can be supplied only with great 
difficulty. Orders for it will be received, how- 
ever, and will be filled if possible as rapidly as 
the numbers can be procured, and én the order 
in which the subscriptions are received. 

Subscription Price, $5 a Year. 
Single Numbers, 50 cts 
Published by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 

+*, Canvassers Wanted. Liberal induce- 

ments will be offered to the prope r ‘parties. 





THE ORPHEUS, 


KING'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


Each number contains from eight 
to twelve pages of music, of regular 
music sheet size, and eight pages of 
reading matter. 

Contributions and correspondence 
from leading writers in all parts of 
the country. 

The wusie alone in each number is 
worth more than the subscription 
price for one year. 


‘* THE ORPHEUS is the cheapest and 
best of the musieal monthlies. It is 
full of interesting literary matter, 
and the music alone in each number, 
if purchased at music stores, would. 
cost more than the annual subscrip- 
tion.”—Christian Union, N. Y. 


10 Pages of Music in February No. 
ORION TOME vc 05.00 05.050 o.0500 Offenbach. 
Jesu Redeemer S. B. Whiteley. 

Duet for Soprano and Alto. 


The Nightingale (madrigal) ........ Weekes. 

Sweet SS SE ....Pond, Jr. 

Sketches, Editorials, Personals, Stories, 
ete. 


Terms: $1 per year. Single copies, 
10 cents. The trade supplied through 
the American News Company, New 
York. 

KING & SMITH, Editors and Publishers, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 
J * Crown Editions.” $1.0 


er volume. 
CLAY'S ENGLAND, 5 vols. 


Moth, extia 
_. HeMe's ENGLAND. 1 ae. extra gilt. 


6 vols. Cloth It. 
R, Phila. 





8 Rome. 
é th AXTON, RKEMSEN & HAPFELFING 
N AQMTLLAN & CO.’S 

eneral Catalogue of ~~ in all depart- 
. of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST.. New York 


AUTHORS’ 


COMPANY. 27 Bond’ ae, how York. 


Rocky Mountain News 


PIONEER NEWSPAPER OF COLORADO. 


Oldest, Largest, Cheapest, Best. 


Devoted to the great Gold and Silver Mining, 
Stock Growing and Farming Inter- 
eats of Colorado. 








Bows tive Catalogue and our 
pew Pa = ae Publishing mailed 
HORS’ PUBLISHING 








DAILY nome, 36 columns, by mail, $10 per year, 
or a4 eat mont 
EKLY NEWS, 48 columns, $2 per year, $1.25 
o- 6 peo 75¢. for 3 months. 
Postage prepaid on all papers sent out. 
Address NEWS PRINTING CO., 


DENVER, COLORADO, 


THE UNION - ARGUS 


Is recognized as the mst desirable medium for 
ADVERTISING in Brookiyn, having a large circula- 
tion am: ng the best peuple. It is » first. class FAM- 
ILY PAPBPR. The Merchant's paper, the Mechanic’ 
paper, the Pretessional Man’s paper, tne pa 
giving the LATEST NEWS in a condensed style. 
The vaper for the POLITICIAN. In fact, the 


PAPER FOR EVERYBODY. 
PRICE. TWO CEnTS. 


Cheapest pose ore 


738 mS corte Id Books at your price 
S ieanaieant Books at our price. 
i Bibies sod Prayer Bo ks at ans 











pues. cata,geue of fiction free. LEGGAT Bros. 
Bee 8t., opp. New Post Office. New Vork. 





RTIST’S Manual, a practical guide to of! and 

water color painting, crayon drawing, &c. 

lustrated. ve ets. JESSE HANBY & CU., 119 
Nassau St., N. Y. 


5a UNTER’S and TRAPPER’S Illustrated 
Practical Guide.— uuning und rifle sh. oting; 
Making and using traps, sn+res and nets; baits 
and baiting; preserving, py ee dressing, tan- 
ning and dyeing skins and furs, fishing, &c. With 
fifty engravings. 20 cents. Taxidermist’s Manual, 
Dog Training, 25, of bookseilers or by muil. 
JESSE HANEY “CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


DLOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives 

4 choicest standara and sew pieces for profes- 

sior al and amateur readers and speakers— heroic, 

humorous, oiaiect, &c. Just the thing wanted. 
Large size, 10 cts. of any newsdealer or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 











“The Magazine of Magazines.” —Phila. Times. 


THE MOST EMINENT 
living authors, such as 
Rt. Hon. W. ur Gladstone, 
Prot, Max mare Prot. 
| Sredais, Dr. W. B. Car- 
unter, R.A.Prector, Prof, 


eam ~ = 


ot Aravl \ a rs. Mutoch, 

Wm. Jean Iinge- 

low. Miss Thackeray. Mrs. 

O iphant. Mrs. Alexander, 

Gieo. M mepeneté. Matthew 
y Arnold, W. W. Story, Tur- 
a “ gueniel Auerbach, Rus- 
kin. Carlyle. le. Tennyeon, Browning, and many 
others, are represented ip the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1878, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its 
136th v lume. Surtes the year it will furnish to 
its readers the pr ductions of the forem -st au- 
thors above-named and many others; embrac- 
ing the choicest Serial and Short stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
fa the world, of the most valuable a and 
Scientific matter of the day, trom the pens 
leading Esseyists. S ientists, Critics, phe 
coverers, and Editers, representing every de- 
partment «f Knowledge and Progress 

THE aoe AGE is a Weekly Magisine giving 
more t 
TE iREE. AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
doubie-column octavo pages «f reading mutter 
It presents in an inexpensive form. con- 
with freshness, 





vearly. 
sidering its amount «f mutter, 
owing to its weekly issue. and with a sati-- 
factory completeness atten pted by no other 
publication, tne best Hssa+s, Reviews, Critictsms, 
Tales, Sketches ot Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Bi graph‘ca!, Historical and Po ittcal 
Inf rmation, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


ABLEST LIVINC WRITERS. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best 
writers upon all anges ready to our hana,’ 
Philede'phia Inquire 

“The choicest literature of the day.”’—New York 
Tribune. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain 
of entertainment and instruction.’’— Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop 

i best periodical in America.”—Theo. L. Cuy- 
ler .D.D. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week.”’- The Advance, Chicago. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest and most eon- 
venient mesns of keeping abreast with the prog- 
vase of thought in all its phases.”’— Philadelphia 

rth American, 

“ With it alone areacer may fairly keep up witt. 
all that is important in the hterature, history, pol- 
pee. and science of the day.””—T'he Methodist, Neu 


“(t is indispensable to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of all that 1s admirable and 
ootew: rthy in the literary world.’ - Boston Post. 

“ Ought to find a place in every American home.” 


—New York sie 
EW SERIAL. 
The aplientgns r | new Serial Story by Wil- 
liam Biack wil! be begun in January. 
THE LIVING AGE is published WEEKLY at #8 00a 
year. free of postage. Now is the time to subscribe, 
beginning with the New Year. 


Ulyb Prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature. 


“Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of our vivacicus American monthiies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole 
situation .”’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For #10.56 THE LIVING AGE and either one of the 
American $4.00 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or 
—— = be sent fora year, both stpaid; or, 

for #9.50, TH& LIVING AGE ana the St. Nicholas, or 
Appileton’s Journa/. 


ia” EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878, 4 


To all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis 
the last seven numbers of con aintrg the first 
installments of a new serial story. ** Krica.’’—tbe 
best work of one of the best and brightest authors 
of Germany,—translated for THE LIVING AGE 
also a serial story by the charming English writer, 
Miss Thackeray, and the usual large amvuunt of 
other valuabie matter. 


__ Address _LITTELL & GAY, Bosten. 


TWO ADDRESSES 


BY 
REV. GEORGE MULLER, 


Delivered in Plymouth Caurch, giving an account 
of his great work, 


The Orphan Houses on Ashley Down, Bris- 
tol, England, 
erected and supported by voluntary contributions. 
Price 15 cents, or ten copies for $1. 


The Trade oO through the American News 
Company, New Yo: 


Address SORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


NAAGIC LANTERNS AND 8ST - 
M TICONS. - aaeeatiin 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY &CO., 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views 
Grapbosco es, Chromos and Frames, Albums 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies. (onvex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia 


Churches, Sunday-Schools, 


OR 
INDIVIDUALS 


who are about to purchase an ORGAN or 
PIANO for use in the Church, the School, 
or the Home, should consult with the under- 
signed before ordering. He has especial facil- 
ties for procuring the above of Best Makers 
and will sell at exceptionally low prices for 
cash. Every In&trument fully warranted. 

COMMUNION WARE in White Metal, 
or heavily plated with Silver, at special dis- 
count to needy Churches. Address 


H. C. KING, 
27 Park Place. New York. 





$81 Broadway, N. Y. 








The Christian Union 


FOR (877-78. 


The proprietors of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
express their thanks to the subscribers for 
their successful endeavors to add to its sub- 
scription list, aud so to its prosperity and use- 
fulness. Its value asan advertising medium 
has proportionably increased—a fact which 
the business community bas not been slow to 
recognize, as the crowded condition of our 
columns testifies. It was never better equip- 
ped for its work than it is to-day. In the year 
to come it will give 





Ist. A series of papers on “ POLITICAI 
 f 


PROBLEMS,’ 
Leonard Bacon, D.D., 
whose discussions of the present financial 
question prove that his pen has not lost its 
old time pungency and power. 
2d. A series of papers on the “SUNDAY 
SCHOOL NORMAL WORK,” by 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 

“ Bishop of Chautaugua,”’ who, in his pecu- 
liar department, is without a superior in either 
the United States or Great Britain. 

3d. **OuUR FOLKS AT POGANUC,”’ by 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 

an admirable picture of New England country 
life, dramatic, pictorial and pathetic. 

4th. A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 


Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D.; 


a character sketch of great accuracy and 
power. , 


5th. How TO HOLD OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 
Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., 


giving the principles on which be has acted 
und the methods he has pursued with such 
marked success. 

6th. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special 
Correspondent, 

Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, 

whom the Jribune describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.” 


jth. LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTI- 
NENT by a distinguished clergyman who pre- 
fers to retain the incognito ot 


** Berliner.”’ 

Sth. “THe PREACHING THAT LAYMEN 
WANT,” by a distinguished member of the 
New York Bar. 

9th. Horse CAR CONVERSATIONS by a Bos- 
ton Litterateur. 

10th. SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH by 

Henry Ward Beecher, 
in every issue. 
llth. COMMENTS 
S. 8. LESSON by 
Lyman Abbott. 
JOSEPH COOK's LECTURES con- 


ON THE I'NTERNATIONAL 


12th. 
densed. 


13th. LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY by 


Laicus. 
4th. LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS by 
eres. Noah Porter, of Yale College; Pres. 

. Andrews, of Marietta College: Chancellor 
a Crosby, of the N. Y. University; 
Prof. Timothy Dwight, of Yale Theological 
Seminary ; Rey. T. J. Conant, D.D.; Edward 
Eggleston. D.D.; and Prof. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D. 


15th. 


REV. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, Other than those al- 
ready named, from Mrs. Harriet weecher 
Stowe, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Haunil- 
ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 

Warner, John Habberton, M. C. Hazard, Rev. 
E. 4 Rand, Rev. J. N, Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
ew. Townse nd, D.D., Rev. J. H. Tincent, 
DD. Rey. H. “. Warren, D.D., Key. Thomas 
K. Beecuer, Rev. "Thos. 8. Hastings, D. D.. Wake 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Mrs. 
Amelia kK. Barr, Mrs. M. Cc. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers. 


16. HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 


Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
lith. FARM AND GARDEN, by 
Mr. W. H. Coleman. 
18th. EDITORIALS, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the werk, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
sacred and secular, and in general everything 
necessary to make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian pbewspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


In response to many inguiries as to now 
subscribers may secure Webster’s Dictionary, 
we state that we will send a copy of 

Webster’s Unabridged 

(by express at subser‘ber’s expense) and the 
CHRISTIAN UNION three years, postage pre- 
paid, to any one who will send us 

Twelve Dollars, 
the retail price of the Dictionary; or the 
CHRISTIAN UNION one year to three subscrib- 
ers and a copy of the Dictionary by express 
as above stated. 

This Dictionary contains 


One-Fifth More Matter 


than any other, and in point of definitions is 
confessedly pre-eminent in both hemispheres. 
To any one who will send us six new sub- 
scribers with $18, we will 


Present a copy of the Dictionary? 
shipped by express as already stated, or de- 


livered free at this office or in springtield. 
Address 
HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher 
‘27 Park Place, New York 
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An alliance between Russia: and Turkey is a 
surprise for which no political prophet had pre- 
pared the public; yet the indications are that such 
an alliance is either an accomplished or a pros- 
pective fact. The office of Grand Vizier has been 
abolished and a new ministry has been formed in 
Constantinople, which implies the displacement 
of Mahmoud Damad from the position of ‘‘ the 
power behind the throne,” which he heretofore 
occupied, and the overthrow of the old Turkish 
war party. The vacillating policy of England 
has dispirited the Turk, who is utterly incapable 
of comprehending the indecision which is an inci- 
dent of constitutional government. Sending a 
fleet to Constantinople and then withdrawing it 
before it had reached its destination seems to 
have been the last straw that broke the Turkish 
ecamel’s back. If England now interferes it will 
be apparently without Turkey for an ally, and 
without the shadow of a pretense of defending 
the querulous ‘‘sick man.” We shall not believe 
in a general European war until we hear the 
drum beat. It is true that the Russians are prac- 
tically masters of Constantinople, and true that 
their permanent occupation would invoke resist- 
ance, certainly from Great Britain, probably from 
Austria, perhaps from France. The German 
Sphinx keeps his own secret, and we do not at- 
tempt to read it. But we do not believe that 
Russia proposes any permanent occupation of 
Constantinople; she has distinctly and repeatedly 
disavowed any such intention, Practically she 
has made the Balkan Mountains the northern- 
most line of European Turkey, and the provinces 
which lie between the Balkans and tbe Russian 
border Russian provinces. She is too prudent to 
hazard the advantages thus gained on another 
throw of the dice, and war is always a game of 
chance; an influential Russian party are on prin- 
ciple opposed to any further acquisition of terri- 
tory; and, finally, the Russian is a slow-moving 
creature, content to take one step in this genera- 
tion and leave the next to be taken in the genera- 
tions which follow, and constitutionally free from 
that hurry which is the bane of American politics. 
We believe, therefore, that the Rus-ian army has 
occupied its present commanding position merely 








to give Russia greater influence in the Inter- 
national Conference, which is to consider and | 
probably settle upon the free passage of the Dar- 
danelles to all European powers. 
The death of Pope Pius IX., on whose character 
and career we have commented in another column, 
is not of itself a very important fact, but it may 
lead to most important results, for it is within 
possibilities that the election of a new Pope 
might revolutionize Europe. The Jesuit order 
controls the Vatican, and the Jesuit order has 
been wise enough in the past to use all instru- 
ments for the accomplishment of its own ends. 
Under the administration of the late Pope the 
church has set itself against the popular move- 
ments in Europe, and equally against the civil 
governments, and has been not ground to powder 
but seriously abraded between the two millstones. 
But Rome has once been the church of the people, 
and there is nothing to prevent her from becom- 
ing the church of the people again, except the 
pride of opinion of her leaders. Suppose the new 
Pope should forget the papal syllabus—and 
though Popes do never retract they do sometimes 
forget,—should put himself at the head of the 
popular movements of Europe, which have been 
infidel more because they had no religious leaders 
than from any other cause, should use the people 
as the church has done more than once in the 
history of the past, to break the power of the gov- 
ernments with which it has been in confliet,—it 
could probably easily gain control of France, 
could become a much more active power than it 
now is in Germany, would almost certainly become 
for the time absolute master of Spain and perhaps 
of Italy, and in the present condition of the church 
question in Great Britain would possibly get an 
influence with the masses there, and even in the 
United States, of which we do not now dream. 


Of course this is all conjectural, and the proba- 
bilities are that the pious folly which has set the 
Church of Rome needlessly against the spirit of 
the age will be continued. The Pope is elected 
by the cardinals, who are shut up till after the 
election that they may not be influenced by the 
outer world; the right of veto claimed by the 
great Catholic powers of Europe through their 
eardinals is not likely to be exercised; a large 
proportion of the college are appointees of Pope 
Pius IX., and understood to be in accord with bis 
traditional policy; Cardinal Sforza, who would 
have been the probable candidate of the moderate 
party, is dead; Cardinal Pecci, who would prob- 
ably have been their next choice, is ineligible, 
having been appointed by the Pope Camerlengo, 
i. e., to preside as Pope in the interim, it is 
shrewdly surmised for the very purpose of pre- 
venting him from becoming the Pope’s successor; 
the refusal of Cardinal Manning to consent to ob- 
sequies in honor of Victor Emanuel in London, 
till coerced by the public sentiment of both Eng- 
land and Italy, does not indicate much liberality 
of sentiment in the college; and, finally, the most 
prominent candidate is Cardinal Panebianco, a 
Sicilian friar, who, if public rumor does not do 
him injustice, is more reactionary than Pius IX. 
himself. Nevertheless, not even a Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency could well be more 
uncertain than a Papal election; the most promi- 
nent candidate is by no means the most likely to 
win; and it has more than once happened, as it 
did in the case of Pius IX:., that the lucky man 
has been chosen by chance and to the surprise of 
himself and every one else. The whole world will 
watch the ‘‘ conclave” with interest. More may 
depend upon what is done in Rome in the next 
week than upon what is done in Constantinople. 
The conclave is unofficially announced to meet on 
the 17th. 


The questions which we might have reasonably 
expected would come before the present House 
of Representatives, and on which they would 


| 
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| ment of the present methods of taxation. 





have bestowed their strength, were four in num- 
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The problem of universal education; the 
labor problem; the proper method of settling a 
doubtful presidential election; and a readjust- 
Per- 
haps we ought to add a simple and practical 
method of civil service reform, but it would be 
too much to expect any attention from the House 
tothat problem. The only one of these questions 
to which it has apparently given any attention at 
all is that of taxation, and the plans of alteration 
do not give much hope for improvement. The 
more that the proposed tariff is studied the less 
does it commend itself to any class of the public, 
The proposition to reduce the tax on whisky was 
defeated only after a day’s conflict by skillful 
man@uvering, and because of absentees; and 
now, on a test vote, a proposition to revive the in- 
come tax shows a majority of seventy-seven in its 
favor. To impose this one unbearable burden of 
the war in the times of peace would be almost 
enough to shake one’s faith in popular government. 


A bill has been prepared to be submitted to the 
House of Representatives as the basis of a pro- 
posed reorganization of the civil service. It pro- 
vides for the creation of a special department, 
with five Commissioners who shall regulate the 
civil service, watch the different branches of the 
Government, and see that they are running ata 
minimum expense ; and provide for the examination 
of all applicants to office. Who are to watch the 
Commissioners the bill does not say. The inher- 
ent difficulty of any scheme of civil service which 
endeavors to guard the deor of entrance is the im- 
possibility of securing an incorruptible guardian. 
If the door of exit is closed, and no officer is al- 
lowed to be dismissed, except for cause, the door 
of entrance will take care of itself. 


The merchants have, at last, begun to act with 
some vigor on the silver question. The Executive 
Committee appointed at the meeting of bank 
presidents to protest against the passage of the 
Silver Bill have presented a lengthy memorial to 
Congress which, if it is read, ought to carry with 
it some weight, even in that body, both by reason 
of its careful statements and of the names ap- 
pended to it. The notable assertion is made that 
France and Germany are both preparing for a gold 
standard, and are hoping for remonetization of 
silver by Congress to create a market for their sil- 
ver surplus. The practical inconveniences of silver 
as a currency are beginning to be seriously felt 
in all the great trade centers, so seriously that 
if the friends of an honest and simple currency 
can secure sufficient delay the actual facts will 
prove an argument which the silver-mine owners 
will be unable to overcome. Our bonds are com- 
ing back from Europe in considerable amounts, 
It is estimated that at least $60,000,000 have, 
within ninety days, gone out of this country to 
pay for bonds returned. Thus, the effect of the 
silver agitation already has been not only to pre- 
vent the sale of bonds, but to draw from our 
country capital which, in the present stagnation 
of business, is sorely needed to keep our mills in 
operation and our hands employed. 


We are sowing pretty vigorously some seed of 
wind and ought not to be surprised if, by and by, 
we get a larger harvest of whirlwind than that 
of the Labor Riots of last summer. Mr. C. C. 
Coffin, of Boston, in arguing before the Commit- 
tee of Patents, in Washington, gives some start- 
ling and suggestive figures. Formerly, two men 
in a blacksmith shop, if industrious, could pro- 
duce seven dozen horse-shoes a day; a new ma- 
chine turns out horse-shoes at the rate of seven 
thousand a day. A knitting machine, just in- 
vented, knits a pair of stockings, complete, at a 
cost of half a mill for labor. A rock-drill has 
saved millions of dollars in the construction of 
the Hoosac Tunnel, the excavations at Hell Gate 
and elsewhere, and reduced the cost of obtaining 
metals of all sorts by greatly reducing the amount 
of labor required. All this throws out of employ- 
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ment many men, and substitutes muscles of iron 
and steel. If these men are educated to a higher 
work, this relief from drudgery is an individual as 
well as a national blessing. But while we are 
taking the bread out of their mouths we are also 
considering whether we will not take the books 
out of their children’s hands. It is almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that the teachers’ salaries shall 
be reduced in this city, and the general move- 
ment throughout the states appears to be rather 
toward economy than enlargement in our public 
educational institutions. To deprive men of 
drudgery without educating them for a higher in- 
dustry is to recruit the army of tramps and to 
drive men to desperate straits. Our school sys- 
tems must keep pace with our labor-saving ma- 
chines, or there is serious difficulty ahead. 


Mr. Blaine has brought his compromise meas- 
ure, of which we have already spoken, before the 
Senate in an effective speech. It has no present 
following, but Mr. Blaine has a rare faculty of 
political forecast, and we should not be surprised 
to see him become the final leader of the country 
out of the present muddle; not to the ideal ground 
but to what, perhaps, is the best ground attain- 
able in the present state of public sentiment. 


An investigation of the wreck of the ‘‘ Metrop- 
olis” has been commenced. One witness testifies 
that pieces of the wreck thrown up by the waves 
were so rotten that they could be mashed under 
his foot; another, that some parts of the timber 
could be cut like cheese, while a third declares 
that just before the voyage he made an examina- 
tion of the ship, called the captain’s attention to 
many points of weakness in the hold, and declared 
that it would be very likely to springaleak. The 
ship was rated by the Board of Underwriters in 
Class IV., and, on this ship, so rated, the two 
hundred laboring men were embarked. Pretty 
clearly there is a case for the trial of some one on 
a charge of manslaughter, if not of murder. 


‘he Anderson trial at New Orleans to which we 
1eferred last week ended with a verdict of ‘‘ guilty, 
Lut recommended to the mercy of the court.” Of 
course the influence of the saving clause can only 
be estimated when the sentence is pronounced. 
This is not likely to be for a long time, as the case 
will be appealed ; Anderson, meanwhile, being 
kept in confinement. Current rumor has it that 
the two Republican jurymen, Negroes we believe, 
were opposed to conviction, and were persuaded 
by their fellow jurymen that a recommendation 
to mercy would have the effect of an acquittal. 
This, of course, is mere talk and goes only for 
what it is worth. We suppose there is no doubt, 
however, that public sentiment among the whites 
of Louisiana is intensely hostile to Anderson, 
and all others upon whom rests a trace of carpet- 
bag association. The Republican party does not 
ask for the men now in custody immunity from the 
consequences of their transgressions, but it does 
demand that a just discrimination shall be made 
between politics and crime. 


The Chinese famine has reached such propor- 
tions that a memorial has been presented to the 
United States Senate, from leading business men 
and capitalists in New York, asking for an appro- 
priation to aid in furnishing supplies. Nine 
million people are reported destitute, children 
daily sold for food. It seems that there is a 
sum of money, some $600,000 or $700,000, in the 
hands of the United States Government from an 
indemnity received from China in 1856 for the 
spoliation of a merchant’s property in Canton, 
out of which all just claims have beeh paid, and 
the request of the memorialists that this money 
be appropriated to the relief of Chinese sufferers 
seems to be reasonable and humane, if no reasons 
exist why it should not be so appropriated. 


The London University, by a majority of 110 
votes, has accepted the new supplementary char- 
ter enabling women to take degrees in the arts and 
sciences, and in medicine. The latter privilege 
was opposed by some of the leading practitioners, 
led by Sir W. Genner. The result puts England, 
if not abreast of France and Germany, close be- 
hind them, and affords an example which ought to 
be emulated by the medical schools of our own 
country. The notion that any knowledge, acquired 
for right purposes and by pure means, is indeli- 


cate, is one bred itself of indelicacy. The world 
will, by-and-by, look back with wonder to the time 
when man was allowed a monopoly of medical 
functions which should be reserved chiefly, if not 
exclusively, to women. 








POPE PIUS THE NINTH. 

N Thursday last, while priests were still say- 

ing mass for the repose of Victor Emanuel’s 
soul, there died at the Vatican palacein Rome an 
old man, full of honors and of sorrows as well as 
of years, in whose character and career were united 
such contradictions as history rarely shows us 
combined in any one life. It is not only that 
being born poor he was elevated to royal splendors 
and dignities, and afterwards driven into tempo- 
rary exile, and at last permanently deposed. Such 
vicissitudes have been the frequent lot of mon- 
archs, especially in our own time. But this man, 
being raised to that throne which, of all thrones 
of the earth, was most identified with arbitrary 
despotism, became at once the leader of Liberal- 
ism in enslaved Europe and the object of admir- 
ation and thanks from the lovers of human free- 
dom in every part of the world; and ended his 
disappointed life surrounded with the institutions 
of stable and lawful liberty, himself the most 
conspicuous representative and the impotent 
advocate of obsolete despotism. At the open- 
ing of his career he was the dread of the 
sovereigns of Europe as the advocate of free- 
dom: he became their ward and their ally for the 
maintenance of absolutism; and at last, unable to 
keep pace with the movements of the world’s his- 
tory, when governments and monarchs had be- 
come liberal, he, the arch-liberal of Europe, no 
longera monarch, but a chief of political intrigue, 
had become the enemy of kings and people alike, 
in his stubborn purpose to restore the hopeless 
cause of tyranny. Governed by passionate im- 
pulses of benevolence, his earlier life, both before 
and after his enthronement, was marked by many 
an act of humanity and mercy; but this was fol- 
lowed by acareer marred by official acts of cruelty 
and cold-blooded atrocity. And yet, though 
execrated for crimes of perfidy and cruelty during 
his reign by the great body of his intelligent sub- 
jects, he became, to a large part of the world 
beside, the object of an almost idolatrous homage. 
The ingenuity of future historians will be sorely 
tasked to reconcile his boldness and his timidity, 
his pliable weakness and his obstinacy, the peevish 
sulkiness of his make-believe imprisonment with 
the genuine dignity which moved the respect of 
the world; and his biographers will recite the suc- 
cession of a long life of blunders, including that 
of setting forth as eternal and universal truth the 
system of political falsehood that was just then 
vanishing away, and will mark how this succession 
of blunders was crowned and religiously conse- 
crated by the act of sincere fanaticism by which 
he caused himself, and his predecessors and suc- 
cessors, to be declared as holding, in their official 
capacity, the divine attribute of infallibility. 

The late Pope Pius the Ninth, whose name was 
John Mary Mastai-Ferretti, was born in the Ro- 
man States, May 13, 1792, and was consequently 
eighty-five years and nine months old at the time 
of his death. But his life presents no trait nor 
incident of interest until June 16, 1846, when, at 
the age of fifty-four, he was unexpectedly chosen 
Pope. 


The Roman Catholic eulogists of Pius IX. will: 


always fail of fully depicting the glory of the first 
years of his pontificate, because they will not dare 
to paint the dark and lurid background from 
which it stands relieved. Gregory XVI. be- 
queathed to his successor a bankrupt treasury, a 
court demoralized and degraded by his own un- 
worthy tastes and low vices, a wholly rotten civil 
service, a corrupt judiciary, a governing prelature 
rioting in injustice, a land desolated by indolence 
and beggary, a people groaning under crushing 
tyranny, and vast prisons choked with the multi- 
tude of victims. The acts of Pius 1X. on assum- 
ing the tiara were something more than a declara- 
tion, by amnesties and pardons and efforts of ad- 
ministrative reform, of his renunciation of the 
crimes of Gregory. They were full of the indica- 
tions of personal kindness, tenderness and mercy, 
and withal of a generous Italian patriotism, which 
looked, in its sympathies, beyond the arbitrary 
bounds of the Roman States, and provoked an 








irrepressible response from Italian hearts in every 
part of that illustrious but ill-fated land. Men and 
nations remote in space, and still further removed 
from Rome by earnest religious alienations, recog- 
nized the grandeur of the new Pope’s beginning, 
and his heart was encouraged by plaudits from 
every quarter of the earth, in a course which was 
looked on with disfavor and dread by all the im- 
mediately neighboring governments, and with but 
feigned approval, at best, by the functionaries of 
his own court. 

It is a story worthy of the best art of some fu- 
ture Shakespeare, how the fine chivalric courage 
of the reforming Pope became abashed by-and-by 
at the very work itself had wrought—how courage 
dwindled down to caution, and caution to timid- 
ity, and how timidity gave place, at last, to terror 
and to panic flight. We can not give details. 
Before these lines can reach the press, in hundreds 
of daily newspapers the tragic story will have 
been rehearsed—the assassination of the wise and 
patriotic Rossi, the attack upon the Quirinal 
Palace, the flight in disguise under escort of a 
woman, the refuge at Gattta under the hospitality 
of the most infamous tyrant of contemporary bhis- 
tory, King Ferdinand of Naples. This ends the 
first act of the history of Pius IX. 

He returned April 12, 1850, surrounded by the 
bayonets of a French army, toa capital torn and 
ravaged by bombardment, and drenched in ,the 
blood of his own subjects, slain for the crime of 
taking up and carrying on the government which 
he had abdicated. His first act was the perfidy of 
destroying the constitution of chartered rights 
which he had guaranteed to his subjects. His 
second act was the granting of a mock amnesty, 
the exceptions to which were so framed as to put 
well-nigh the whole population under ban. The 
glutted prisons, which it had been his delight to 
empty at his first accession, filled up again, as be- 
fore. The Inquisition recommenced its sacred 
labors. Exiles and political executions were the 
reward of heroism worthy of the brave days of 
ancient Rome. Speech was gagged, the press was 
muzzled, the Bible was prohibited. The stirring 
of resistance, provoked by excess of tyranny, was 
seized as the pretext of wanton barbarity, and the 
kind-hearted philanthropist of 1846 became an 
avenger at Perugia in 1859. Why should we 
dwell on the long and dismal story of this second 
act of the drama of Pius the Ninth? It is buta 
record of common-place tyranny without reliev- 
ing features. ‘‘For on the side of the oppressor 
there was power.” Slowly, year by year, the days 
of his authority were fulfilling, until, seven years 
ago, the tempest came and swept it all away. 

But, meanwhile, parallel with this miserable 
political history, had been going on an adminis- 
tration of the spiritual affairs of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church unequalled in its whole existence, not 
only for duration, but for splendor and success. 
The missions of the church were carried forward 
‘“in partibus infidelium,” and great hierarchies, 
in lands formerly heathen or Protestant, were 
added to the vast clergy that owned ‘‘the Latin 
obedience.” The new bishops, appointed and re- 
movable at the sole discretion of the Pope, added 
formidably to his spiritual authority, enabling him 
to overbear the influences proceeding from the 
hierarchies of the older Christian nations, whose 
partial independence had been a serious limitation 
to his power. Emboldened by this, and by that 
great and wide-spread revival of the Christian re- 
ligion which in Catholic Christendom has taken 
so largely the form of superstition and fanati 
cism, the Pope ventured on unwonted acts of 
spiritual prerogative—the definition, in 1554, 
without advice of a Council, of a new 
dogma—the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary—and the audacious promulgation, in 
1864, of the bull Quanta Cura, which, with its ac- 
companying ‘‘ Syllabus ” of damnable errors, was 
simply an attack on free governments and civiliza- 
tion itself. The consecration of these acts in the 
Vatican Council of 1870, by the decree of infalli- 
bility, was the logical completion of the Romish 
system and of the pontificate of Pius the Ninth. 

It is better that the story should end here. 
These last seven years of sullen complaint, of 
sham imprisonment, of expressions of evangelic 
resignation intermingled with impotent cursing 
and peevish refusal to accept the inevitable, have 
not worthily crowned a career in which we may 
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find many elements of dignity if not of greatness. 
We may at least accord to Pius the Ninth what- 
ever measure of respectis due to a sincere devotee 
of absolutism. ‘‘ The secret of his liberalism was 
his claim to universal power.” The strange con- 
tradictions of his character and career are not all 
to be explained and harmonized at once by a 
single formula. But the verdict of final history 
may perhaps be summed up in a sentence: His 
virtues were his own; his vices belonged to his 
system. 








THE BIBLE ON THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

THATEVER opinion may be entertained re- 
\ specting the authority of the Old Testament 
as a text-book of political philosophy, there can 
be no question of its value as an ancient history 
of a remarkable people. The Jewish nation main- 
tained a checkered existence for over fifteen hun- 
dred years, nearly twice as long as the British 
nation has now existed. Surrounded by vastly 
stronger and by wholly despotic nations, and dur- 
ing a large part of the time the only people on the 
globe that possessed even the semblance of freedom, 
they yet during all that time never wholly lost it. 
They were at times subjugated by foreign powers; 
and in single reigns absolutism for a time tri- 
umphed within their own bounds. But liberty 
always reasserted itself; political equality was 
maintained ; abject poverty was kept at a dis- 
tance ; if the wolf sometimes howled at the door 
it never entered the hut; and up to the time of 
the Roman occupation, about the time of the 
birth of Christ, the people retained, not indeed in 
perfection, but in no inconsiderable measure, the 
institutions and the spirit of a free people. The 
language of the Jews to Jesus, ‘‘ We were never in 
bondage to any man,” was not wholly an idle 
boast. 

Overrun by tramps, menaced by strikes, rav- 
aged by a continental labor riot, we may get some 
light from a study of the Old Testament method 
of dealing with the labor problem, though we 
recognize the facts that the problem in the fifteen 
centuries before Christ and in the nineteenth after 
Christ, in a state the size of Vermont and ina 
nation that spreads over a continent, must be 
widely different, and require widely different 
methods of treatment. 

I. Every falsehood is tempered with truth; the 
falsehood that has in it no truth never yet made 
a blade that could cut. Whatever truth there is 
that communism gropes blindly after, the Hebrew 
commonwealth recognized in the reiterated dec- 
laration, All ye are brethren and the funda- 
mental command, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. This was the bond of perfectness that 
bound the state together. There is no method 
that can save a state from strikes, and tramps, 
and Jabor riots which acts on the principle, Every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 

Il. On the other hand, the methods of com- 
munism find no analogue in the Hebrew laws of 
social order. The family was the social unit; the 
families were combined in clans; the clans in 
tribes ; the tribes in a nation. But we look in 
vain for any relic of a village communism like 
that of ancient Asia and of modern Russia, in 
which the land is held in common, and the cul- 
tivation is directed by the general vote. The 
rights of individual, family, clan, tribe, were all 
carefully guarded ; and industry was stimulated 
by giving to the individual the product of his 
own labor, and carefully protecting him in its 
possession. 

III. As a means of self-protection the principle 
of universal suffrage was made the foundation of 
the state. The whole body of the people was 
represented in a Great Congregation, certainly 
the model, perhaps the mother, of the old Anglo- 
Saxon Witenagemote. We use the words ‘ uni- 
versal suffrage ” advisedly. Whether women voted 
in this Great Congregation, as in the Anglo-Saxon 
ancestor of our own Congress and in the Russian 
village communes of to-day, is indeed uncertain; 
sex, age and crime may have been disqualifica- 
tions; but there was no other. The right of suf- 
frage was confined neither to an hereditary class, 
nor to an educated order, nor to the property 
owners. God himself did not assume the sover- 
eignty of the nation at Mount Sinai till he was ac- 
cepted by a vote of all the people ; their judges 
and chief officers were either chosen or their 





nomination ratified by a universal vote; and no 
serious change in the constitution of things was 
possible without an appeal to a body in which the 
lowest and the humblest were represented. 

IV. One of the greatest dangers which has ever 
threatened the prosperity of a free state is the 
concentration of land in the hands of afew. We 
need not cite ancient Rome nor feudal Europe to 
illustrate and enforce this statement. In England 
and Ireland perplexities far more serious and 
dangers far more threatening are presented by 
the land problem than by the existence of a na- 
tional church. In our own country we have not 
yet recovered from the formation of vast planta- 
tions, the creation of a landed oligarchy, the 
gradual destruction of villages and village life, 
the extinction of a district school system, and the 
consequent relapse into barbarism which slavery 
produced in the Southern States. The Hebrew 
law prevented the concentration of land in the 
hands of a few, by not allowing the results of a 
father’s improvidence to fall upon his children, 
by forbidding his perpetual alienation of his heri- 
tage, and by providing, if it were sold, that it 
might be redeemed in the year of jubilee by his 
heirs. Thus, though by methods impracticable in 
our own time and country, it secured a large num- 
ber of small land-owners. Great estates were 
never known in Judea; a landed aristocracy never 
grew up to blight the Holy Land. The Roman 
patrician, the continental baron, tbe English 
noble, the American slaveholder—these have no 
parallel in Jewish history. 

V. Lending has in all ages been the device of 
wealth to acquire the possessions of the poor; and 
borrowing has always been the high road on which 
shiftlessness has traveled to want. The Hebrew 
laws put a gate across this highway; forbade 
usury; warned the inexperienced against becom- 
ing security for their neighbors; discouraged the 
system of pledges and pawnbroking and mort- 
gages; and, in so far as law can accomplish this, 
compelled the poor to bear the pinch of their pov- 
erty at the outset and not to aggravate the diffi- 
culty by fleeing from the privations of to-day into 
the dangerous relief of a debt to-morrow. 

VI. Finally, while by these provisions it made 
the concentration of wealth difficult, and the im- 
poverishment of the many unlikely, it provided 
for both the honest and the dishonest poor. For 
the honest poor gleanings were to be left in the 
fields and the orchards; even they were to have 
only what they gathered, that is, what they 
worked for. The dishonest poor, the man who 
stole and pleaded hunger as a palliation, was to 
be sold into a temporary slavery, and so given 
the work which he declared himself unable to ob- 
tain. Criticise it as you please, it was a crude 
way of furnishing the Hebraic tramp three thou- 
sand years ago just what we must furnish the 
American tramp of to-day—compulsory labor. 

The brotherhood of man; the rights of the indi- 
vidual; political equality; a large number of small 
Jand-owners ; discouragement of the credit sys- 
tem ; compulsory labor for dishonest poor, and 
considerate compassion for the honest and the 
worthy—these are the lights the Hebraic constitu- 
tions throw on the labor problem. They are 
worthy of more careful study than has been given 
to them by either legislator or moralist. 








NOTES. 

—All earnest and right minded men had joined in 
reprobation of Mr. Ingersoll's lectures in this city— 
one notably—as reported in the newspapers, and in 
pamphlet form and hawked about the streets. Mr. 
Ingersoll himself has now, in a published card, united 
in this universal verdict against them, saying, with a 
curious disclosure of that instinctive belief in immor- 
tality which lurks somewhere in every atheist: 
“These pamphlets are filled with the most frightful 
and laughable mistakes—thiugs which I never said 
and never willsay, either in this world or the world to 
come.” Since the speaker himself condemns the utter- 
ancesimputed to him, it cannot be necessary to discuss 
them; and since he disavows them, it would not be 
just to hold him responsible for them. We shall 
therefore wait for their authorized publication, and 
hope then to find something of that spirit of scrupu- 
lous honor, fidelity to truth and chivalric fairness 
which the friends of Mr. Ingersoll —and he once had 
many in the Christian churches—looked for in him, 
and which are so conspicuously absent in the lectures, 
as thus far reported. 

—It was at once disheartening and encouraging to 
sit in Association Hall on Tuesday of last week and 
listen to Mr. Antbony Comstock’s report on the 





work of the Society for the Prevention of Vice, 
with the addresses which followed. Dishearten- 
ing from the sickening array of facts brought for- 
ward, encouraging from the character of the audi- 
ence, the number of seizures made during the year, 
and the promise of future efficiency in the prosecu- 
tion of thecampaign. It is rather startling to be told 
that more than one million circulars were sent out to 
bona fide addresses mostly in schools, last year,’adver- 
tising vice in ways calculated to sully whatis best and 
purest in thecommunity. In this State it seems to be 
very difficult to procure trials and convictions before 
the courts, and some action should be taken to render 
such convictions easier of accomplishment. Every 
decent person in the community is directly interested 
in the success of this society, and any contributions 
in money will help it to efficient work. Mr. Comstock 
may be addressed at No. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

—The March-April number of the “‘North American 
Review ” will contain a discussion of the subject of 
Eternal Punishment, written by six of the most 
prominent clergymen in the country, representing as 
many sects. 

—With respect to the election of a pope the ‘* Cour- 
ier des Etas-Unis” says, in effect,that although it is well 
understood by the teachings of the Church that the 
choice is dictated by the Holy Spirit and the cardinals 
are only the instruments in the hands of Providence 
to carry out the divine will, it is yet remarkable how 
many precautions the official regulations prescribe 
against chicanery, fraud, trickery and corruption. 

—The degree to which the public mind, the Boston 
mind in particular, is just now stirred on questions 
of eschatology is well illustrated in the sermon topics 
announced in Sunday notices in the papers of that 
city. In the column for Sunday last, the 10th, we 
read that Rev. J. C. Adams was to preach at the 
Columbus Avenue Universalist Church on ‘ What 
Universalism has to say of Modified Orthodoxy; 
Topic, Punishment;” Rev. Joseph Cook, at Tremont 
Temple, on “Canon Farrar on Repentance after 
Death ;’’ Dr. Withrow, at Park Street, on ‘‘Some Mis- 
conceptions of both the Universalist and Orthodox 
Doctrine of Future Punishment;” and Rev. John 
Weiss, at the Parker Memorial, on “ Origin of Ideas 
Concerning a Future.” It will be a great pity if out 
of so much discussion some new aspects of truth are 
not evolved. 

—The Rev. Leonard W. Bacon is said to have 
declared at a recent ministers’ meeting in Pittsburgh 
that he “never saw a city under such a deluge of 
moral filth as Pittsburgh.” ‘This opinion,” says the 
“Presbyterian Banner,” “ was by no means endorsed 
by the other ministers, whose opportunities for know- 
ing the real state of things here, to say the least, are 
as good as those of Mr. Bacon, the light of whose 
countenance has beamed on us only for a very few 
weeks.” We would suggest that Mr. Bacon’s oppor- 
tunities for knowing the real state of things, elsewhere, 
and of drawing an intelligent comparison, may possi- 
bly be better than those of the “other ministers" 
alluded to, or, for that matter, of the ‘‘ Presbyterian 
Banner ’”’ itself. 

—The new Hawthorne Rooms, on Park Street 
Boston, just in the rear of Park Street Church, were 
very appropriately dedicated last week. A lecture 
on Hawthorne was delivered by Mr. James T. Fields. 
One passage of the report before_us is compact and 
complete by itself: . 


“The magic of transformation was in Hawthorne's 
mind from the beginning. There was many a deep and 
earnest lesson looking out upon us from his pages. Some of 
them we could not miss were: ‘All things yield a self- 
sacrifice ;’ ‘Giving up is truest gaining;’ *That which robs 
us of what we most cherish is that which most enriches us;' 
‘Our one business in life is to declare boldly for the soul ;’ 
‘Suffering is purification.” He was a weditative man, 
haunted by inquisitorial investigation into the human and 
the inhuman heart. He was forever studying the greatest 
themes. He was a mental anatomist, reporting motives 
bright or dark as they yielded up their secrets to him. His 
humor was of that demure quality which was apt to be over- 
looked by the common reader. Inthe House of the Seven 
Gables it coyly peeved out now and then, and it was always 
delightful. Sometimes, however, his humor was as grim as 
that of Swift, and some of his quaint, humorous touches lin- 
gered in the memory, sbining out from his somber pages. 
His books abounded in self-confessions slyly incorporated 
among his prefaces and introductions. His personal appear- 
ance was of the heroic type. His whole bearing announced 
the vigorous spirit. He was as meek as any maid; he was as 
brave as any conqueror: he was dauntiess in danger, but 
timid beyond words at ‘he sound of approbation.” 


The course of lectures, of which this on Hawthorne 
was the first, has proved so popular, as evinced by 
the demand for seats, that Mr. Fields has been obliged 
to undertake the repetition of them at orce, lecvure 
by lecture., Each Wednesday’s lecture will be given 
again on the Friday following. 

—Peter Vogel, in the * Christian Standard,” comes 
to the defense of his statement that the Christian 
Union makes “ morality everything; all else is in- 
different.” But he does not cite a single line or letter 
from our columns in support of his charge. Instead 
he cites from certain persoral utterances of Mr. 
Beecher expressions of a large Christian charity, 
recognizing as a brother “‘ whoever has the essential 
spirit of God.” In these utterances Mr. Beecher does 
not speak for the Christian Union nor define its posi- 
tion. And if he did, they do not approximate show- 
ing that Mr. Beecher regards morality everything 
and all else indifferent. He has vigorously repudiated 
this doctrine again and again; repudiates it once 
more in the sermon in this week’s paper; and we 
need not say to our readers that it has been in terms 
overand over‘again repudiated by the Christian Union 
editorially. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

Iam trying to settle my theology touching the doctrine of 
the Trinity. If Christ was God and God was Christ, how could 
Stephen see God sitting at the right hand of God? Was the 
humanity of Jesus as old as his divinity? Did Jesus get more 
from Mary than a physical body and an animal nature? 

You are attempting to fathom the unfathomable. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is not in the Bible; it isa 
philosophy framed in a later age for the purpose of rec- 
onciling the various teachings of the Bible. The New 
Testament teaches tbat Jesus Christ is the highest 
manifestation of the character and the personality of 
the Divine Being. Our highest thought of what God is 
does not equal the representation of what Christ was 
and what he did for humanity. If you attempt by 
philosophy to get behind this fact and to interpret the 
relations of the Divine Son to the Everlasting Father 
you get into a realm of pure hypothesis. Toere is no 
special objection to your going there and to framing 
your own philosophy of the Godhead, provided you do 
not, on the one hand, deny the great fact—God mani- 
fest in the flesh; nor, on the other, insist upon imposing 
your philosophical explacation upon others, as though 
it were a part of the divioe revelation. 

Is the Christian Sunday a divine institution, in fact the 
original Sabbath, with an unimportant change of the day 
of the week, so that the commands of the Decalogue rest 
upon us and all the allusions to it in the Bible are for our 
guidance? Or isit simply a Christian custom, sanctioned by 
long observance, hallowed by pious associations, and reason- 
able, beautiful, useful? If the former, it seems to me that 
we none of us keep it right; and if the latter, that we all keep 
it wrong. As regards the practical results in our mode of 
keeping the day, there may not be much difference which 
view we take; but there is a world-wide difference to the 
conscience and as regards the spirit of our observance. 

Neither. In the study of the laws of the Old Testa- 
ment we are bound to discriminate, not between the 
ceremonial and the moral, not between the Mosaic and 
the ante-Mosuic, but letween the principles involved, 
which are eternal, and the applications made of those 
principles, which are temporary. Thus, for example, 
the privciple underlying the system of sacrifices, insti- 
tuted under Moses, was the duty of repentance, of con- 
fession and of consecration, and that duty is universal, 
though the particuiar form in which it was expressed 
has long since passed away. The principle involved in 
the fourth commandment is the necessity and duty of 
certain regular time io which the soul is to be set free 
from its daily tasks, and in which it is to find a relief 
from them by rising iuto a higher and a spiritual realm. 
This is absolutely necessary to prevent labor from be- 
coming a drudgery and man from becoming a serf and 
amachine. And we do not thitk it too much to say 
that the proportion of time which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances ought thus to be redeemed from the service 
of present pecessity is one day in seven. This principle 
is uviversal and eternal. The special application of 
that pricciple in the sppoiotment of a particular day 
and io the method of its observance is transient, belougs 
to the Old Testament era, and does not concern us, 

—A man, talking with an impenitent person, said, “If you 
will kneel down and offer the prayer, * God be merciful to me 
a sinner,’ every morning and evening, I will give you money.” 
The person took the money and promised to pray. The man 
was in earnest and meant right. Did he do wrong? May not 
God hear the prayer? If a minister is paid for praying at a 
funeral, is it wrong to give a poor man money to induce him 
to pray in order that he may live and not die? 

He did not do wrong if he acted according to bis best 
lignt; but ‘the ligot that was in him” was the grossest 
kind of darkness, There is absolutely no use whatever 
in sayir g over a form of words and calling it a prayer. 
“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire,” and the attempt 
to incuce a man to pray for mercy without inducing bim 
to desire it simply results in an exemplitication of the 
old proverb, ‘‘ One man can lead a horse to water, fut 
ten men cannot make him drink,” 

—I am a new subscriber to the Christian Union and I wish 
to express my gratification in questions and answers by and 
to “Inquiring Friends.” They alone are worth the price of 
the paper, tome. I have taken the liberty to ask you some 
that perplex me. (1) If we are immortal why does Paul say, 
“ They also which have fallen asleep in Christ are perished if 
there isno resurrection of the dead ;” and in Psalm xvii., 15, 
“IT shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness ;’”’ Acts 
ii., 344, ** David is not ascended,” etc.; Psalm exy., 17, “The 
dead praise not the Lord;’’ ete.; Eccl. ix., 10, * There is no 
work ... whither thou goest;” and many other passages, as 
though we sleep or perish after death until the resurrection, 
very little being said about * immortal soul’? (2) Why does 
Jesus say he is not good if he is without sin and kind and lov- 
ing, and all that his life teaches that he is? (3) In your last 
paper one of the questions said Paul expected to see Christ 
before he departed. Where does it say so? 

(1) There are not a few passages in the New Testa- 
ment that give color to the belief, ably presented by our 
corresyondent ‘‘Clericus,” that immortality is given to 
the race only through Christ, and as a result of faith in 
him. Among these are the passages you have cited. 

x S 1 
For their explavation on the orthodox theory of uni- 
versal immortality we must refer you to the orthodox 
commentators. (2) Christ does not say he is not good, 
in the passage to which you probably refer (Matt. xix., 
17). The question is put by Christ, as in many other 





instances in his reported teachings, for the purpose of 
drawing out the real feeling of the young man who had 
come to him. ‘‘Good Master,” he cries, *‘ what good 
thing shall I do that I may have eternal life?’ **‘ Why 
callest thou me good?” replies Christ; ‘‘ there is none 
good but one, God;” and the young man makes no an- 
swer. Christ would know the meaning of this pnrase 
that runs so glibly from the rich ruler’s tongue, but the 
rich ruler does not know its meaning himself; he has 
neither considered how he regards Christ as Master, nor 
how he regards him as good. Christ’s question is sim- 
ply a provocation to self-examinatign, and one which 
many a soul which calls him ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” would do 
well, in the present day, to heed. (3) The language of 
1 Cor. xv., 51; Romans xiii., 11; 1 Thess. iv., 15, implies 
an expectation of a coming in that generation. Com- 
pare Jobn xxi., 23. Christ had told his disciples to 
watch for his coming, and nad added that neither man, 
nor angel, nor he himself, knew when that coming was 
to take place (Mark xiii., 32). The apostles simply 
obeyed the injunction, and lived, not in av assured cer- 
tainty that he would come during their lifetime, but in a 
constant expectation that he might come. The ortho- 
doxy which declares that Christ cannot come, and the 
Second Adventism which declares that he must come 
within a specified time, equally run counter to the 
Scriptural command, ‘ Be ye also ready, for in such an 
hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh.” 


MOONLIGHT ON THE SNOW. 
By HowarpD GLYNDON. 
r{TX\O-NIGHT the earth is like a maid 
A. Entranced within a magic bower. 

Where she in sleep is chastely laid 
Pure as the nursling of an hour: 

Or like a sweet white half blown rose, 
Lying securely in God's palm, 

Waiting for morning ere it blows 
And yields him all its breath of balm. 


So still! so pure! so fair! so sweet! 
The thankful tears unbidden come ; 

My heart lies patient at God's feet 
Till he shall lift and take it home. 


Dear World! Thou art indeed God's rose 
That lies half folded in his hand: 

He only can thy leaves unclose, 
And all thy mysteries understand ! 


ENDLESS PUNISHMENT.* 
II.—LIMITATIONS. 
By THE Rev. S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., PRESIDENT OF 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


“ 


OES the doctrine of endless punishment 
involve the great mass of mankind who 
have not heard the gospel?” The Scripture, as I 
have said, speaks directly to and for those to 
whom it is given, teaching them thezr duties and 
destinies. It becomes us to speak guardedly 
where it is reserved. But in teaching our duties 
towards other men God’s word certainly seems to 
set forth necessarily their condition and danger, 
and his attitude towards them. And I find no- 
where in the Bible an intimation that God’s dis- 
pleasure and his severity have been withholden 
from wicked men and races who have sinned 
against natural light, but the contrary. From 
Genesis to Revelation, from the Canaanite to 
‘““Babylon the Great,” the burden of his utter- 
ances is denunciation against the wicked. The 
Scripture assumes and asserts that the conflict 
between man and God is deserving of his dis- 
pleasure. It ‘‘ proves” that ‘* both Jews and Gen- 
tiles are all under sin” (Rom. iii., 9), and declares 
that the heathen had knowledge of God which 
they disobeyed and suppressed, ‘‘so that they are 
without excuse” (Rom. i., 20, 21, 25, 28). The Sa- 
viour laid down the broad principle which sweeps 
through the world, ‘‘ This is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world and men loved 
darkness rather than light because their deeds 
were evil” (John iii., 19). All men have light— 
some light (John i., 4, 5,9; Rom. i., 19); they 
know better than they practice. ‘‘I see the bet- 
ter, I pursue the worse,” is the language of a 
Gentile, and might be uttered by every Gentile. 
Concerning the final award we read that ‘‘as 
many as have sinned without law (the written 
law) shall also be punished without law, and as 
many as have sinned in the law shall be judged 
by the law” (Rom. ii., 12). What can I reply 
against such declarations? 

But here enters another consideration: that 
while all men sin against light, it is light in dif- 
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ferent degrees, and they will be treated with ref- 
erence to that difference. Such is Paul’s state- 


ment. Such, also, the Saviour’s, when he com- 
pares tke guilt and doom of Sodom and of 


Capernaum and other cities (Matt. xi., 20-24), 
and speaks of the servant who ** knew not” (rela 
tively), **did 
stripes,” and ‘‘shall be beaten with few stripes.” 
(Luke xii., 48.) 

Does this involve the actual perdition of all 
the heathen? I have not so understood the Neript 
ures. Two extreme views have been held; 
whieh would make their condition quite hope 
less; the other, against all appearances, singularly 
hopeful. There is no Saviour but Christ (Acts iv., 
xii.; 1 Tim. ii., 5, 6), but it would seem that men 
willing to be saved may be saved by him, 
know little or very confusedly about him, it may 
be personally nothing. So we hold in regard to 
the Old Testament saints that when they *‘* be 
lieved God” it was in many instances ratber a 
generic faith, and that they did not know exact/) 
as we do how God would save them. But Abra 
ham’s faith was in substance precisely like Paul’s, 


who commit things worthy of 


one 


who 


and would have become equally specific faith in 
Christ’s atonement had that atonement been as 
fully revealed as to Paul. It was essential faith 
in God, and potential or germinal faith in Christ. 
And the Seripture shows us some few persons out- 
side of the line of revelation who stood in a simi 
lar attitude toward God. Melchisedek was even 
a ‘‘priest of the most high God.” Rahab 
ready to believe and obey. The Magi came far to 
find Christ. One could mention instances, among 
the modern heathen, of a readiness and even long 
ing for a Saviour. A man at Tientsin traveled 
sixty miles to find a missionary, and came back 
rejoicing in Christ. Others have instantly re 
sponded, ‘‘ That is just what I want,” and have 
Brainerd mentions the case 


was 


accepted on the spot. 
of a remarkable Indian at Crossweeksung. 
rates sometimes seems like one who was waiting 
and looking. Thus facts, Scriptural and extra 
Seriptural, apparently warrant the belief that in 
stances of this germinal or potential faith, ‘‘a 
frame of mind predisposed to receive the gospel,” 
(Schaff) are occasionally found among the heathen. 
I have supposed that these would be saved by that 
only (to them unknown) name, in the same gen- 
eral way as were the friends of God before Christ 
came in the flesh. Hints like those in Acts x., 35, 
Rom. ii., 25, 26, seem to hold out a warrant for 
this belief. 

But it seems also to be true that so radical is 
man’s opposition to God that the presence and 
influences of the gospel are usually needful to 
awaken any desire and willingness to come into 
harmony with him. And the sad and gloomy fact 
of all experience is that instances of such willing- 
ness among the heathen are rare exceptions. We 
can easily count up all we have heard of. The 
great mass long and vehemently refuse the gospel 
when offered. They will not give up their polyg- 
amy, their falsehood, fraud, revenge—their sin 
in every form. They cannot be persuaded. All 
the facts we can see, in the Bible or out of it, cast 
little light on their prospects as a whole. 

‘* Will there be asecond probation after death?” 
I find no evidence of it in the Bible, but much to 
the contrary. Men are to be judged for ‘‘the 
deeds done in the body.” Scripture declarations, 
general and special, seem to me clearly to 
forth the present probation as a finality. 
passage has been quoted as indicating one excep- 
tional and extraordinary instance (1 Pet. iii., 19, 
20); but even those who find here a preaching to 
the spirits while in their prison are constrained 
to admit that ‘‘there is no assurance that the 
preaching was effectual for the restoration of 
those that listened to it,” or any of them. All is 
dark at best. But I have endeavored to show 
elsewhere in full (‘*‘ New Englander,” Oct., 1872), 
by the application of the latest, and accepted, 
grammatical authorities, that this view cannot be 
maintained—that it was not a preaching to the 
spirits while in prison. ‘Till refuted by similar 
showing I hold that opinion. 

I pause here now. Thus far I have merely stated 
andexplained the doctrine. Ihavenot answered the 
objections that I could answer. But as tothe funda- 
mental teaching of Endless Punishment, I find no 
other teaching of the Scriptures that seems to me 
clearer, and, as an honest student of God’s word, 
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I must receive it if I receive anything therein 
contained. 

And if this be a truth it certainly is a moment- 
ous truth, which it is worse than foolish to hide. 

If this truth does not of itself furnish a high 
and Christian motive—as it does not—it 1s also 
true that some cannot at first be reached by any 
higher motive; and many have been roused by 
it to brought within the reach of higher 
motives. 

If this be called a hard doctrine, it has yet been 
held by a great number of men of the most 
tender and benevolent feelings whom the world 
has seen. 

And finally, the great benevolent efforts for the 
physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual good of 
the degraded heathen world have been put forth 
chiefly by men who have held this doctrine. 


be 


A LAYMANS THOUGHTS ON PREACH- 
ING. 
INSTRUCTIVE SERMONS. 
FPVUHERE isa difference bet ween a great preacher 
+ and a successful preacher. I knew a good 
man of marked power who attained success in a 
great city, and built up a large and useful church. 
A discourse which he preached on public affairs 
They 
praised; they criticised; he announced be would 
continue the subject; crowds came; the course 
went on; excitement extended; he became known 
all over the land as a great preacher, as he was in- 
deed; he continued the warfare through the sea- 
son; the house was always filled long in advance; 
at every service people stood in the aisles. But 
all this time members of the chureh were quietly 
dropping out. Men with families found that this 
congregation was not the atmosphere in which 
they could train up their children as they wished. 
There was nothing to train them to. Men of 
business who came out of the cares and the 
slightly tortuous channels of the past week, de- 
siring strength and grace to do better on Monday, 
did not find the help they wanted. In short, as 
the greatness of the preacher began, his success 
ended. 


attracted the attention of the newspapers. 


It is well, and doubtless possible, to be 
both successful and great. What the layman feels 
most interested in is the success of the preacher in 
his influence with his congregation, and the great- 
ness attained or manifested through this kind of 
success, 

The sermon is the principal, the only general 
systematic means, of instructing adults in all that 
pertains to religion. Men want to hear the princi- 
ples of religion clearly, simply stated: they want 
to hear the arguments for the faith that is in 
them so clearly put that they can remember them 
and use them for themselves. It is comparatively 
rare for a man to surrender to an argument on the 
subject of religion if it is thrust at him like a sword 
—a weapon of attack; but any man who has once 
surrendered is desirous to get hold of the weap- 
on by the handle to defend himself with. 
The processes of reason men are interested 
in when addressed to convince themselves; but 
they are doubly interested in them when they feel 
that the preacher is giving a weapon into their 
hands: to the mother an explanation to use with 
her children, to the father a reason to give his son, 
to the wife a sweet statement of Christian princi- 
ple to justify her scruples to her husband, to the 
teacher a method of ascendancy with ber class, to 
the young man a sensible and reasonable answer 
to the cavils of companions. ® 

But hearers want not only the principles of 
religion and the arguments of it, but they want 
instruction in the facts. The facts of Scripture 
history, and the immense field of modern discovery 
connected with it; the history of the church; the 
history of providence in human affairs; the history 
and present state of the great movements involved 
in the evangelization of the world; above all, the 
inexhaustible facts of human nature and char- 
acter. 

lf Lam not mistaken, the feeling is not uncom- 
mon among laymen that preachers would do well 
to preach more informing sermons; sermons that 
communicate knowledge of the Gospel in its ori- 
gin, its history, and its present application. Our 
congregations are densely ignorant in this respect. 
There are comparatively few Christians who know 


even in outline what the Gospel has done in the | imposing spectacle. 





world, or who have any clear and adequate idea 
of the changes in life and character it has worked 
in the past and should work now. Vague gener- 
alities abound. But in this respect, as in the 
fundamental topics of Scripture history and doc- 
trine, what seems wanted are the definite facts 
that may be affirmed, remembered, repeated. 
History and biography are full of facts powerfully 
demonstrative of the Gospel. To labor to orig- 
inate and accumulate poetic illustrations of fanci- 
ful analogy seems a work for mere ornamentation 
when we consider the vast fund of facts which the 
history of Christianity, of skepticism, and of pa- 
ganism affords, and which are at once illustrations 
and instances. Again, there is nothing in which 
men are more interested than in human charac- 
ter: and every manifestation of human character 
affords illustrations of sin, or the Gospel, or both. 

Under ordinary circumstances, and with most 
hearers, exhortation appears to Lave little weight 
by itself. and less in proportion to its length; and 
if a sermon were to be purely hortatory, ten min- 
utes would be a good limit. Persuasion prolonged 
defeats itself. In the case of our most successful 
preachers I cannot doubt that in the minds of 
hearers generally it is the ciose logie of vigorous 
reasoning, and the substantial materials afforded 
by informing, instructive facts, that give to the 
added exhortation its peculiar force, weight and 
efficiency. 

So far as I can judge from conversation with 
laymen, ‘‘pnovelty of views” is not generally 
craved. Very few appreciate it. The number of 
laymen who know what is ‘** new” in theology, 
or in the philosophy of religion, or in morals, is 
comparatively very small. The number who like 
it any better for being new is smaller still. The 
class who do, it is true, contains most of the 
critics, and they make themselves heard; but the 
preacher’s chief work is with others. The great 
mass of hearers need fresh and vivacious instruc- 
tion in facts, principles and reasoning that are as 
old and familiar in the world as death. and birth, 
and love, and disappointment. Experience of life 
incessantly makes religion new. Pure religion is 
as old as the air we breathe; it is the corruptions 
that are new, the miusma of the last evening, the 
heavy air of the house closed at night; and when 
we go forth and take what we call the fresh air, 
we are getting away from recent corruptions, and 
enjoying the incessant novelty of purity in that 
which has been since the world began. In every 
experience in which the soul receives religious 
truth that truth is fresh, and needs no other 
novelty of truth than its own eternal purity and 
remedial power. 


VICTOR EMANUEL AND THE CHURCH 
OF ROME. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Rog, Jan. 17th, 1878. 

\ HAT a week has this been! On Sunday a 

rumor spread that the king was ill; on 
Monday the first bulletins were published; on 
Wednesday at 2-15 P. M. all was over. Ina couple 
of hours the city was covered with mourning 
placards, announcing the sad event: 

‘A great calamity has fallen upon our country. 
His Majesty Victor Emanuel ceased to live to-day 
at 2-15 P. M., having received the comforts (7. e. 
the last rites) of religion.” 

This last clause, to Protestant eyes so compara- 
tively unimportant, has been greedily devoured 
and dwelt upon by the Italians; for, after all, there 
is down in the depths of their hearts a belief in 
the necessity of a preparation for every soul that 
leaves this world, and goes forth alone to meet 
God—and, farther, there is still the feeling that 
this preparation must come through the hands of a 
priest. Had the king died without the aid ofa 
priest a shudder of terror would have passed 
through the land. Had the last rites of the church 
been refused to Victor Emanuel, the Vatican itself 
would hardly have been safe from the wrath of 
the populace. Yet whet means the ex-communi- 
cation under which the king of Italy lived and 
died? 

The genuine, unmistakable grief of the royal 
family at this unexpected bereavement has been 
very touching, and the immediate, instinctive re- 
sponse of the Roman people has been a truly 
Seven yeurs ago Victor 





Ewanuel entered Rome as a foreign prince and a 
conqueror, and the question bas often been asked 
by strangers since, ‘‘Is the king popular in 
Rome?” Let the silent thousands that thronged 
every spot where his body passed this morning, 
that waited from before daybreak the coming of 
his funeral car down the Via Venti Settembre, 
the same street down which he rode victoriously 
on his first entrance into Rome, and whose name, 
changed on that day, the 20th of September, re- 
calls the memorable event; let the depututions of 
citizens from every class, too numerous to be ad- 
mitted to the great procession; let tle spontaneous 
offerings of the people’s centimes for a monument 
to the deceased king, which began to flow in from 
the first hour after his death—let these be the 
answer to the question, ‘* Was Victor Emanuel 
popular in Rome?” 

Yes, spite of the heavy taxation under which 
the people groan; spite of the hard times which 
have followed in the wake of the great change, 
and which priests and monks have asserted to be 
the judgment of God on the land for its revolt 
aguinst its lawful rulers; spite of the deep-seated 
discouragement which possesses the people, the 
new government is popular. They have just de- 
clared. in the most ewphatic way, that liberty 
with heavy taxation is dearer to them than the 
old state of exemption from burdens without 
liberty. 

Victor Emanuel was more popular in Rome 
than any one had guessed; far more so than it had 
entered into his own mind to suppose; and if 
from the unknown world he has seen the tribute 
of affection rendered to him by the imperial city 
he has doubtless seen it with surprise. It used to 
be said that the king did not love Rome, that he 
had taken the city as a matter of political veces- 
sity, but that it was a subject of personal regret 
with him to-have to come into collision with the 
Pope, and that for various reasons he felt more at 
home elsewhere. This may be among the many 
things that are said without foundation, or it may 
have an element of truth in it. Piedmont, his 
native land, the home of his ancestors, might 
naturally be dearer to him than the spot which he 
hai conquered with his sword and of whose loy- 
alty he might be pardoned for entertaining a sus- 
picion. But Rome, as the heart of Italy, as the 
old mistress of the world, could not be otherwise* 
than attractive, and she has shown that it was no 
mistake that drew the Piedmontese hero to fix the 
capital of Italy here. A really providential ar- 
rangement brought about that which bids fair to 
be an important part in the future history of Italy. 
Victor Emanuel barely escaped dying in Turin. 
He came thence io Rome, only to lay down his 
head and die. 

The first thought of most persons, after they had 
recovered breath from the sudden shock, was, that 
he must inevitably be carried back to Turin to lie 
with his fathers. But the manifestation of the 
people’s will broke out like a great torrent and 
swept away all opposition. ‘‘ We will have the 
king buried in Rome” was written all over the city 
on the margin of the official placards. ‘* Here we 
are in Rome,” he had said on that memorable 
20th of September, ‘‘and here we will stay ;” and 
these words of his were borne on banners after 
his funeral car, and are stamped on medals bear- 
ing his likeness. 

And so the first king of Italy rests in the mona- 
ment dedicated to the first of the Caesars, and a 
new dynasty begins here, where ages ago the old 
one died of effeteness and corruption. It is 
thought by some that it is a triumph for the 
church that Pius IX. should have outlived Victor 
Emanuel; but I doubt if any of the clerical 
party here look upon events around them with 
any feeling of triumph. If they have entertained 
any honest doubts hitherto concerning the stability 
of the kingdom of Italy they can hardly delude 
themselves any longer. The last week has been 
a sorry week for the priests in Rome. The diffi- 
culty in obtaining a church in which to celebrate 
the funeral rites cf the king, tbe refusal of the 
Pope to allow prayer to be offered in any church 
under his control for ‘‘ our king,” this squabbling 
between Church and State over the dead body of 
the ruler de facto of the land, hasirritated the minds 
of the people still more against their old rulers, and 
the last few days priests have kept more than 
usually out of sight. The day before the funeral 
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an English priest was heard gravely inquiring for 
a place of safety, having heard that evil was in- 
tended against the priests as a body. I do not 
believe there was the shadow of a foundation for 
such a rumor, although it is certain they were 
looked on with no favorable eye. Instead of the 
long procession of hundreds of priests and monks 
that are the usual accompaniment of a great Ro- 
man funeral, the body of the king was followed 
by a little knot of white-robed men, thirteen in 
number. 

Most curious is the condition of religicus affairs 
in Italy. The priest is hated and despised, yet he 
is still a necessity. He must take in his arms the 
new-born babe, and cause it to pass through the 
mystic rite of baptism; he must receive the con- 
science clearings of the troubled soul as it jour- 
neys through this sinful world, and he must bestow 
the absolution which opens the gates of heaven 
when the spirit is leaving its earthly abode. But, 
his functions discharged, who cares for the priest? 
Where isthe home in which heis weleome? Where 
is the heart that holds a kindly thought for him? 
Separated in all respects from the life of the peo- 
ple, homeless, wifeless, childless, the priest is a 
being distinct from all other beings; an alien from 
the commonwealth among which his lot is cast, he 
passes his solitary existence without love and goes 
to the grave without sympathy or regret. 

The clerical papers made great boast of the ten- 
der-heartedness of the ‘* Holy Father” in sending 
his own private chaplain to seek an interview 
with Victor Emanuel in bis last hours. Compas- 
sion for the “‘ straying sheep” moved him, so they 
say, and they complain loudly that the messenger 
of mercy was not permitted to enter the dying 
man’s chamber. But what was the message of 
mercy that could be better conveyed by the Pope’s 
chaplain than by the priest who at that moment 
officiated at the bedside? What were the sins 
which the Holy Father was specially anxious to 
bring to the mind of the penitent? Sins against 
his own soul, such as must have come up natur- 
ally before the king’s mind as in the awful pres- 
ence of eternity his past life came before him with 
a tremendous sweep, or sins against the church 
and the church’s head? The seizing of the tem- 
poral power in Rome, the suppression of monas- 
teries, the oppression of the poor innocent church 
—these are the great crimes of Victor Emanuel 
in clerical eyes, in comparison with which all the 
sins of his private life are tiny peccadillos. And, 
for this reason, says the *‘ Libertad,” the doors of 
the king’s bedchamber could not be thrown open 
to the papal messenger, for it was too well under- 
stood that the object of his visit was not to help 
the departing soul in its preparation to meet God, 
but to extract from it in its hour of weakness 
a confession of wrong done to the Pope, to obtain 
a few words of retractation that might be osten- 
tatiously paraded before the world after his death. 
‘‘Have we not seen sufficient examples of this 
kind,” says the ‘‘ Liberté,” recalling some well- 
known facts, ‘‘ and whose fault is it that we are 
compelled to be so suspicious? Let the church 
take the blame to herself, and cease to complain 
that having sown the wind she should reap the 
whirlwind!” 

The death and funeral of Victor Emanuel 
mark quite an epoch in the history of Italy, and 
especially in that of Rome. 

One cannot help asking ‘‘ what next?” The new 
king is no lover of church or Pope, and is likely 
to be less tender in his feelings toward them than 
was his father. But what of the queen, the ami- 
able and beloved Margaret of Savoy, already the 
darling of the people? She is supposed to be a 
sincere and devout Catholic, and for her even the 
Vatican has shown signs of tenderness. How 
hard the position for a true Catholic, to be obliged 
to choose between love of her country and love 
of her church! 

Since this letter was begun the new king has 
taken the oath to the Parliament, amidst the ac- 
clamation of the people. It had been suggested by 
many that the queen should be at his side during 
the solemn ceremony, but it was decided that she 
should occupy the place reserved for her in the 
gallery. The bare proposition, however, indicates 
her immense popularity. To the point in the 
gallery where shone out her fair face, pale with 
weeping and shrouded in deep mourning, all eyes 
were eagerly directed. and the hundred thousand 





spectators that waited the return of the royal 
party from the Parliament to the Quirinal greeted 
their new queen with admiring eyes and loving 
applause. ‘‘ Viva il Re, ela Regina!’ America, 
too, will take up the cry, and from millions of 
hearts will come the heartfelt prayer, God bless 
Humbert I. of Italy, and his good queen Margaret! 
J. A. 8. 


VICHY. 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH P. CAMPBELL. 
S° extensive has the use of the bottled waters of 
Vichy become in America, and so universally 
is their power for good recognized, that it seems 
strange so few of our travellers should visit Vichy 
itself either out of curiosity or for the benefit of the 
thermal treatment, and that there should be so 
little general knowledge with regard to the waters 
as they are found here, or the manner in which 
they are used. 

Vichy is not only one of the largest and most 
fashionable watering places of France, but it is 
one of the greatest and best recognized remedial 
and medicinal powers. It is situated nearly due 
south from Paris, and distant from it two hundred 
and ten miles, or eight hours’ ride by express train 
—for the express trains of France, unlike those of 
either England or America, seein most of them to 
‘take it easy.” But one dves not regret it, since 
the carriages are comfortable and the route lies 
through a very pretty region of country. At first 
there are the environs of Paris and the old forest 
of Fontainbleau, through the very heart of which 
we ride ; then follows a long stretch of level coun- 
try the monotony of which is broken by pretty 
villages here and there, while between are beauti- 
ful fields which, whether they bear turf or produce, 
are so full of flowers as to seem like a garden. 
Every grain-field in France is at this season the 
most beautiful bouquet which nature could com- 
bine, with its bearded, half-ripened sheaves for 
foliage, sprinkled thick with buttercups, bachel- 
or’s-buttons, ragged-robbins and bright scarlet 
poppies. Through a great part of the distance 
the river Loire winds gracefully upon one side, 
and a smooth poplar-bordered carriage road upon 
the other. The meadows are full of herds of cattle 
—all white; there will not be a colored or even a 
a single spotted creature to be seen for miles and 
miles—while upon the hill slopes are shepherds 
‘* whose sheep know their voice * and follow them 
most closely. We pass through the white wine 
region of Maves and see immense vineyards, with 
peasants at work in them whose costumes and 
manners are the most by-gone and rustic imagin- 
able. As we approach the country of the Bourbon- 
nais, the scenery becomes wilder, we bid the Loire 
good-by and the Allier takes its place, and it is 
upon this that Vichy is situated. It is a most 
charming little river, but fickle. It rises among the 
mountains of Auvergne, and the plains of Limagne 
upon its upper waters are said to be the richest in 
France; but over its sandy bed it will run almost 
a rill one day, then, swollen with heavy rains, will 
pour a flood that sweeps everything before it. 
But at Vichy Napoleon III. took it in hand. He 
defended the town from the ravages of its freshets 
by a magnificent granite dyke a mile or more in 
length, at the end of which he arranged a tempo- 
rary dam to hold back the water in time of drought, 
so that there might always be the appearance of 
the beautiful river rather than a bed of burning 
sand, and by its side through the whole length of 
the town, where before was a disagreeable swamp, 
he laid out a lovely park which is now the greatest 
joy to all visitors; so that at Vichy, if nowhere 
else, his name is held in most grateful remem- 
brance. 

The class of invalids who most seek the waters 
of Vichy are those afflicted with gout or gouty 
rheumatism, certain kidney affections, deranged 
livers and the great variety of stomach difficulties 
which follow in the train of indigestion. The 
benefit which such patients derive is something 
marvelous. One meets them during the first days 
of treatment walking about the streets with com- 
plexions of deep orange color, or sees them—too 
feeble to walk—with emaciated or distorted 
bodies borne to the springs upon crutches, and 
can hardly prevent a shudder at their appearance. 
But each day as the course progresses one cannot 
but notice their wonderful improvement. The 
skin clears, the couch is discarded, or the step 





becomes elastic, and they are new beings alto 
gether. In our own party was an invalid with 
digestion all broken down by fever and ague, 
whose present difficulty was a catarrh of the stom 

ach which the best physicians of both schools had 
been unable to relieve, and as a result of whicl 
she was emaciated in body and utterly depressed 
in spirit; and unable to eat anything but few 
varieties of the most simple food. Before a week 
had passed her eye was bright, her spirits buoy 

ant. She ate everything and gained flesh steadily 
during her month of treatment; at the expiration 
of which time she started out upon a Continental 
tour to enjoy life rather than endure it. How or 
why such wonderful changes are wrought it is iim- 
possible to tell. The analysis of the waters does not 
account for it, but that they are wrought no one 
disputes. Every one has the fullest faith in Viehy 
here. First of all believers are the patients them 

selves, who are never weary of telling what it has 
done for them, and who return to it again and 
again—for it is said that a course of three successive 
years is needed in some cases, though many are 
cured after a single course; next are the peasants 
and people who immediately surround these won 

derful springs, and to whom they are not as a 
prophet without honor in his own country; and 
last, but not least, are the doctors all over France 
who use the bottled waters to assist the action of 
their medicines, or who send to Vichy itself the 
patients whom they cannot cure otherwise. 

It is generally supposed by those who have not 
been here that Vichy water is Vichy water; and 
that it is quite immaterial what kind one drinks 
so long as the necessary amount is taken. But 
such is very far from being the fact. It is only 
the water from‘a few springs that will retain the 
gases sufficiently to allow of bottling to any ad 
vantage, and even these lose much in the process 
The springs mostly used in this way are the Hau 
terive, Celestins, Lardy and St. Torre. These are 
all cold springs. In the treatment here the Celes 
tins is used for gout, and the Lardy, in connection 
with the water of other springs, asa general tonic 
Hauterive and St. Torre are at a distance from the 
town and are not taken by patients at all, but are 
given up almost entirely to bottling. The springs 
which are most employed are hot springs, which 
not only do not admit of bottling, but which must 
be drank instantly, beside the spring, as they lose 
their most subtle powers simply by being carried 
across the street. The Grande Grille, which is the 
great agent employed in liver difficulties, is quit 
warm and is almost useless if taken at even ashort 
distance. 

It is not at Vichy as at Saratoga, that one takes 
the waters at random, or after learning what is 
the general custom from those who are in the 
habit of drinking them. They are only taken 
under the orders of a competent pliysician, who 
thoroughly understanding their analysis and ef 
fect, makes a study of each case and prescribes, as 
carefully as if he were administering medicine, 
from what springs the patient shall drink, how 
much shall be taken and what shall be the style 
and frequency of the baths. After this he watches 
closely, ana if not satisfied with the progress that 
is nade orders a change; for though these are all 
alkaline springs there is much difference in the 
effect which they produce, or the manner in which 
they are assimilated in different constitutions 
The baths—to which I have not referred before 
are a most important part of the treatment. Ly 
ing for a half hour or more in the hot mineral! 
water, its virtues are absorbed through the skin 
even more than they can be when taken into the 
system otherwise. 

People little acquainted with these waters are 
apt to think that if a little is a good thing then 
more will be a better, and that they may be taken 
at any time of day or for an unlimited length ot 
time. But such is very far from being the fact. 
They are allowed to be taken from two to four 
weeks, according to circumstances, then absolute 
rest from them is prescribed, usually for a year: 
though sometimes after two or three months, if a 
patient cannot come in successive years, a second 
and shorter course is allowed. The amount drank 
at each time is very small—a half glass twice, witli 
a half hour’s intermission—and the whole drink 
ing must be completed at least an hour before 
eating. This much before breakfast and dinner, 
and in some cases a small glass of Lardy is taken 
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immediately after dinner. These rules are most 
rigidly given and obeyed; and so taken there is 
no doubt but that the cures which Vichy works 
are wonderful. Let no miserable dyspeptic make 
up his mind that there is no hope for him till he 
has tried Vichy water at Vichy. 

But, aside from the curative properties of its 
waters, life at Vichy is delightful. The town is 
the open-air concerts are numerous, the 
shops are full of beautiful and curious things, and 
there is much to observe and enjoy in the quaint 
customs of the people, while the country all about 
is glorious. More than two hundred years ago 
Madame de Sevigné, who derived the greatest 
benefit from the waters, in writing to her daugh- 
ter, after describing the gay life she had been 
living and announcing the departure of certain 
friends, rejoices in the hope of being alone; for 
‘If one only leaves me the beautiful 
river Allier, the meadows, the hills, the innumer- 
able rivulets, the peasants who dance a jig upon 
the fields, the country alone will cure me.” 

If one can choose his own time, the best season 
forcoming to Viehy is about the fifteenth of June, 
or the first of September, though as late as the 
middle of the Jatter month will do. The place is 
not then crowded, so that everything is more 
Also the 
temperature is not so excessively high as in July 
and August. when the place is most frequented. A 
sojourn here is not nearly as expensive as that of an 
equal style of living at most of our own watering- 
places—Saratoga, for instance. The prices range 
from one dollar and a quarter to three dollars a 
day; but for two dollars a day board may be had 
where the rooms are most agreeable and the cook- 
ing is more dainty than the Grand Union ean 
boast, though perchance the variety may not be 
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agreeable while the prices are less. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
T was on the 24th of April, 1877, that Prince 
Giortschakoff, the Chancellor of the Russian 
Hmpire, Tavfek Bey, the ‘Turkish 
Chargé d’Affaires at St. Petersburg, to ‘* be so kind 
ax to inform” his Government that from that day 
Russia considered herself in a state of war with 
the Porte. The substance of this polite notifica- 
tion was simultaneously communicated by circular 
to the great powers. Without a moment's delay 
the Russian armies which, for some months, had 
been gathering on the frontier, crossed into Turk- 
ish territory. And thus began the war which 
within nine months has brought the Porte to the 
feet of the Tzar. 
The diary of the war which follows this article 
yives the sequence of the main events. 


requested 


Unable to 
put down the Herzegovinan revolt or to satisfy 
Servia with promises, the matters were, by mutual 
consent, referred to a neutral commission of in- 
quiry, which accomplished nothing, and was fol- 
lowed by a joint request, Known as the Andrassy 
note, which was sent to the Porte by the powers 
and elicited the usual half-assenting reply. Then 
came the fanatical Moslem outbreak at Salonica, 
the 


Bulgarian massacres, and open war with 
Servia. It was speedily evident that Turkey was 


more than a match forthe Servians, and an armis- 
tice was arranged through the intervention of 
Russia. Further negotiations succeeded, ending 
with a protocol of the powers, to which the Porte 
testily replied in substance that: ‘‘ Strong in the 
justice of her cause, and trusting in her God, 
Turkey had determined to ignore what had been 
decided without her and for her.” Then was it 
that Russia came to the decision of independent 
action, and gave the order for the crossing of the 
Turkish frontier. 

The average familiarity of the reader with the 
map of the confines of Europe and Asia is suffi- 
cient for the understanding -of the geographical 
outlines of the war thus precipitated. The pecu- 
liar geographical conditions determined the plan 
and conduct of the campaign entered upon by 
Russia, compelling her to pursue two lines of ad- 
vance instead of one,—to cross both the European 
and the Asiatie frontiers of Turkey; thus by one 
way or the other to cireumvent the Black Sea 
barrier, and threaten the objective point of Con- 
stantinople far to the southward. 

As we now look back over the conduct of the 
war, the European advance is plainly the one 
most vigoreusly conducted, and the one marked 





by the most important events. The entrance into 
Asia has more the appearance of a feint on a 
large scale, designed to draw Turkish attention in 
that direction and to furnish some necessary 
occupation for a considerable part of the Ottoman 
armies, 

Three critical steps marked the campaign in 
European Turkey. The first of these was the 
crossing of the Danube. This majestic river, full 
of the associations of romance and history, after 
traversing a large section of Turkish territory 
nearly from west to east, turns sharply to the 
north just before reaching the Black Sea, into 
which it finally empties by several mouths. The 
last seventy-five miles or so of its course consti- 
tutes the boundary between Turkey and Russia. 
The long and narrow neck of land formed be- 
tween the later course of the river and the 
Black Sea is called the DPobrudscha. Along 
the river, above this, and stretching westward 
almost to the confines of Austria, is a line of 
Turkish fortresses, the most important of which 
are Widin, Nikopol, Sistova, Rustchuk, and Silis- 
tria. Further to the southward, and in quadri- 
lateral relations with Rustchuk and Silistria, are 
the fortresses of Shumla and Varna, the latter 
lying upon the Black Sea. Russia’s first move 
was to get beyond this immediate barrier of na- 
ture and military art. One arty crossed into the 
Dobrudscha, and took up a wateliful possession of 
that territory as far south as the bend in the 
Danube. Thus supported on the left, the remain- 
ing forces crossed the Danube at Soninitza, oppc- 
site Sistova. The crossing was made the latter 
part of June, after long delays and with much 
Jinesse, and not without peculiar difficulty and 
some armed opposition; but on the whole far more 
easily than was to have been expected. Imme- 
diately upon the passage of the river an Army of 
Rustchuk was formed to watch the fortresses of 
the quadrilateral. The Army of Rustchuk and 
the Army of the Dobrudscha thus formed a pro- 
tection upon the left flank of the main forces of 
the Russians headed to the southward. 

The second critical step of the Russians was the 
passage of the Balkans. This was effected by 
cavalry, under Gen. Gourko, in July, through a 
pass which the Turks had strangely left unguarded. 
Had the Russian generalship been better, the 
main army might probably have followed Gourko, 
and subsequent events would have taken a differ- 
ent turn, and led to a speedier conclusion. As it 
was, Gcourko was obliged to recross the Balkans, 
and then, growing out of the attempts of the 
Turks to follow him, ensued the series of ter- 
rible battles for the possession of the Shipka 


Pass, which the Russians finally succeeded in 
holding. This was in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 


The third critical period of the campaign in 
Bulgaria was that of the battles around Plevna. 
The Russians, once fairly across the Danube, and 
pushing somewhht eagerly onward down across 
Bulgaria to cross the Balkans, overlooked the 
presence of alarge Turkish force at Widin, on 
their extreme right. As they advanced their force 
advanced, and they soon found themselves men- 
aced by it in their right rear. The first battle of 
Plevna was fought with the Russian intent of 
destroying this menacing force. It was a defeat 
for the Russians. A second and bloodier battle 
was fought with the same result. And then a 
third, in which the Russians were again defeated, 
and with sorer loss'than ever. This brought the 
campaign well into September. Under the direc- 
tion of the famous engineer Todleben, regular 
siege was now laid to Plevna, and its surrender at 
last followed,the date being the 10th of December. 

These general outlines of the campaign are very 
faintly drawn, and include, of course, an infinite 
variety of marchings and countermarchings, of 
engagements ranging from battles of considerable 
importance to the slight skirmishes of parties of 
reconnoisance, of cavalry raids and artillery duels, 
of torpedo warfare and Cossack exploits. The 
crossing of the Danube furnished many a pictur- 
esque and striking scene. The occupation of one 
Bulgarian village after another was marked by 
incidents romantic and pathetic by turns. The 
cruelties practiced by Kurd and Bashi Bazouk 
had pleasing relief in the predominant kindliness 
of the Russian regular. The piled-up masses of 
the Balkans and the fertile plains and valleys 


below combined to form a remarkable landscape. 
Great reputations were made and lost by generals 
and other officers on both sides, as in our own 
war of the rebellion. There were displays of in 
competence by bureau officials and higher com- 
manders, and useless sacrifice of brave and de 
voted men through blunder or caprice. Turkish 
elanm was often more than a match for Russian 
obstinacy. And though by midsummer it seemed 
as if the Russian army was staggering under the 
load it had lifted, with the opening of 1878 came 
evidence that what had always been deemed the 
probable issue of the war would be the actual 
one. 

The campaign in Asia, though on a smaller seale 
than that in Europe, furnished in some respects a 
striking parallel toit. There was at first the same 
easy and triumphant advance of the invading 
forces, marked by the capture of Bajazid and Ard 
ahan; then a period of struggle and disaster and 
check, lasting from the middle of May up to Sep- 
tember; then a new impulse forward, with the 
overwhelming defeat of the Turks under Mukhtar 
Pasha in October, and the capture of Kars in 
November. 

The events since the fall of Plevna and of Kars 
are too recent to call for review here. The swift 
advance of the Russian armies beyond the Bal- 
kans, through Roumelia, past Philipopolis and 
Adrianople, and so on toward Constantinople, bas 
filled up the month of January with an exciting 
chapter of current history. And as these words 
are written the victorious armies of the Tzar are 
practically in possession of the Turkish capital. 

In the circumstances of its origin; in the pres- 
tige and power of the two nations party to it; in 
the gravity of the political, social and religious 
interests involved; in its recondite relation to the 
prophetic voice of the Christian scriptures; in the 
concern with which it has been regarded by all of 
Europe; in the historic character of the ground 
upon which it has been fought; in the magnitude 
of the armies which it has brought into conflict: 
in the number and sharpness of its battles; and 
in the heroism and military skill which it has wit- 
nessed, this Russo-Turkish war of 1877 deservedly 
takes place among the memorable wars of all 
time; and its effects upon the European fabric are 
likely to be of the most permanent description. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE RUSSO-TURK- 
ISH WAR. 
1875.— July.—The Herzegovinan revolt has assumed seri- 
ous proportions. 
Aug.—The Great Powers appoint a commission of 
inquiry into the condition of European Turkey. 
1876.—Jan.—The Great Powers unite in the Andrassy 
Note to Turkey demanding reforms in European 
Turkey. 
Feb.—Turkey gives a limited assent to the Andrassy 
Note. 
May.—Outbreak of Moslem fanaticism at Salonica. 
Dethronement of Abdul Aziz. 
Outrages upon Christians in Bulgaria. 
July.—Servia commences hostilities against Turkey. 
Sept.—England demands that Turkey punish the 
perpetrators of the Bulgarian outrages. 
Russia gives notice to England that it considers the 
Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria to call for the inter- 
vention of the Powers. 
Oct.—On the demand of Russia, Turkey suspends 
hostilities with the revolted provinces to give op- 
portunity for peace negotiations through a Con- 
ference of Powers. 
Nov.—The Tzar says that if the Conference fails he 
shall act independently in holding Turkey to ac- 
count. 
The Conference assembles in Constantinople. 
1877.—Jan.—The Conference 
being rejected by Turkey. 
March.—Russia, Germany, France, Italy and En- 
gland unite in a protocol of warning to Turkey 
April.—Turkey angrily rejects the protocol as an 
unwarranted interference. 
April 24.—Russia declares war against Turkey, and 
orders its army across the frontier. 
May 17»—Ardahan captured by assault 
June 2.—Kars invested. 
July 2.—The Russians across the Danube 
“ 18.—First attack on the Shipka Pass 
31.—The Russians defeated at Plevna 
Aug.-Sept.—Desperats fighting for control of the 
Balkan passes. 
Nov. 17, 18.—Kars carried by assault. 
Dec. 9.—Surrender of Plevna. 
‘* 31.—The Turks evacuate Sophia. 
1878.— Jan. 19.—The Russians enter Adrianople. 
Feb. 7.—Fortifications of Constantinople abandoned 


dissolves, its propositions 
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Che Sundap-School. 


UZZIAH’S PRIDE PUNISHED. 
Feb. 24th.—2 Chronicles xxvi., 16-23. 

“Pride goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall.""—PRoOv. xvi., 18. 

O get the full significance of the lesso . imparted by 

Uz2z12h’s reign it 18 vec: Ssary to compare its begin- 
ni g and its end acd to observe the striking contrast 
aff rd d. 

(1) The prosperity. Uzzia», the tenth king of Judab, 
was set on the throve by the pe: ple after ‘be murder of 
his fatber, Amazah. His reign lasted fifiy-two years. 
Asce ding tbe brone at the early age «f sixte-n, be 
sh wed a remarkable capacity for government. He was 
at tbe first u der the good i. fluence of Zechariah. (a) 
H+ was equally sucessful in the arts of war and prace. 
He recovered El} tb, the old port of Solomon at the 
eastern bead of the Red Sea, received tribute fr m 
Ammon, restored and fortified the walls of Jerusslem, 
reurg:piz‘d the military force of the nation, formed sn 
army of 307,500 mer, u:der command of 2,600 chiefs, 
provided vast stores of all kinds of weapovs a d arm r 
—spears, shields, helmets, coats of mail, bows and 
slings; added t» the strength of his fortificatio 1s by new 
wespons of defense, esp-cially engives for di-charging 
arrows and great stoves—a rude kind of artliery, it is 
true, but one of unquestionable value ia that age. He 
fostered agriculture, built wa'ch-towers, dug wells, 
constructed terraced vi eyards, aod so developed this 
fu damental industry that it was recorded of bim in the 
angie t Chro-icles that he ‘‘ loved husbandry.” (0) 

(2) The full. There are few that kn w bow with 
Paul both t» abound aod to be abased. Uzziah knew 
not bh wtoabouud. His prosperity ruined him. God 
had expressly reserved to his consecrated priesthood 
the right to bura incense upoa the altar. The terrib'e 
fate that bad befallen Datban and Abiram had solem: ly 
witnessed to the wrath of God against every form of 
saciilege. But Uzziah’s ambitio: was excited by the 
example of heathen kisgs, who united pontifical with 
legal functio.s. He could not submit to tbe thought 
that any priest should be permitted to do what was not 
permitted to him. Elated by.his successes, be entered 
the temple clothed in priestly attire (c); the High Priest 
Az«riah with eighty colleagues blocked the way and 
forbade his admissi »n; the king flamed out in mest ua 
seemly wrath against them; the censer was in bis hand 
ready for the offeriog of iuceose. At this mome:t the 
shick of earthquake was felt. The slid build:ng of 
the temple rocked; tbe flush of anger on the king’s brow 
gave sudden place to the unmistakable mark of lep- 
rosy. Awe struck, the king turned ava fled from the 
holy presence, never again to re-enter the temple. Io 
the r'mainder of his life he lived as one accursed, and 
when he died, wag bucied apart from the royal vaulis, 
ia an adjacent field. He was succeeded by his son 
Jotbam. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. (d) 

1. Prosperity tends to pride ad forgetfulness of one’s 
depende:.ce upon God. ‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me witb food couvenient for me; lest I be 
full ard de.y thee.” Deut. vi, 10-12; viii., 12-14; 
xxxii , 15; Neh. ix., 25, 26. Prov. xxx., 8, 9; Ezek. 
xvi., 49, 50; Dan. iv., 17-30; Hos. xiii., 6; Acts xii., 
22, 23. 

2. Pride is not only the forerunner of misfortune, but 
isa misfortune itself. ‘‘ He that is of a proud heart 
sticreth up strife.” It is one of the things tbat the 
Lord bates. Ps. xii., 3,4; Pr. viii., 13; xiii., 10; xiv., 
3; xvi., 18; xxix., 23; Is. xxv., 11; 1 Cor. x., 12; Phil. 
ii., 3; 1 John ii., 16. 

3. The servants of Corist ought to be bold in rebuk- 
ing sin. No position should screen one from just con- 
demnatios ford ing wro:g. ‘* These things speak and 
exbert, and rebuke with all auth rity.” Lev. xix., 17; 
1 Kings xxi., 20; 2 Chron. xii., 5; xvi., 7; xxv., 15; 
Dan. v., 22, 23; Epb. v., 11; 1 Tim. v., 20; 2 Tim. iv., 
8; Titus ii., 15. 

4. Sin leads to dishonor. It leaves an ineffaceable 
matk up p the foreheads of men. Instead of lifting 
men up io the ey«s of their fellows, it drags them down. 
It 1s he only that is in favor with the Lord tnat is in 
favor with men also. 1 Sam. ii., 26; xxv., 17; Ps. 





(a) 2 Chron. xxvi.,4,5 Of course not to be gonfounded 
with the “ martyred" priest under Joash or the prophet 
whose book is a part of our O. T., and who prophesied after 
the captivity. 

(b) 2 Chron. xxvi., 10. 


(c) In this account we combine the report in Josephus with 
those in Coronicles and Kings. The reference in Amos i., 1, 
and Zech. xiv., 5, to the earthquake gives some sanction at 
least to the tradition preserved iv Josephus, but not referred 
to in Kings or Chronicles, that an earthquake visiting Jeru- 
salem accompanied the sudden and terrible infliction of lep- 
rosy upon the king. 


(d) These are admirably given by the ‘* National 8.8. Teach- 
er,” from which we take them, 





exxxii., 18; Prov. ini, 8, 4; xii., 8; xvi., 7; Dan. i., 9: 
Rom. xiv., 18; 2 Cor. x., 18 

5. Men must not be too eager to grasp after the things 
of this world. By tryiag to seize upon too much, they 
will be apt to ] se that which they already bave. By 
grasping after the whole world they will lose their own 
souls. Prov. xxiii., 4; Matt. vi., 19; Luke xiv., 33; 
xvi., 18; Mark viii., 36; J -bo vi., 27; 1 Tim. vi., 17; 
2 Tim., iv., 10; 1 Jobo ii., 15-17. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





ONE SIN. 

Uzziah was king over tifty years. His reign was marked 
by brilliant inventions, splendid victories, even-handed 
justice, consummate wisdom, and loyalty to God. At 
last, through a weak and foolish pride, he fell. The sacred 
historians record his good reign in few words. But his sin 
and its awful effects, down to the ignoble burial, are de- 
tailed at length. So strongly does one sin of a good man 
impress the minds of his fellows. No fall so sad as the fall 
of a good man. “ How art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning; how art thou cut down to the ground, which 
didst weaken the nations!” How God's children wept, and 
God’s enemies exulted over fallen Uzziah. One cloud shad- 
ows a bright day. One flaw spoils the perfect diamond. 
Uzziah’s sin outweighed the fifty years of uprightness. 
His goodness was remembered only with a sigh. 
known foolish sin may destroy the teacher’s influence. One 
sinner destroyeth much good. What manner of persons 
ought ye to be, in all holy conversation and godliness? 


Hooks and Authors. 


MEYER’S COMMENTARY ON 
TESTAMENT: 

It is row about four years since the Messrs Clark, of 
Ediopurgh, commevced their publication of Meyer's 
Commentary. Biblical scholars in our country bave 
thus bad sufficient oppor unity to judge of the work io 
its Eoglish form, as all among them who possessed tbe 
knoaledge «f the German language bad previously 
formea their estimate of its merits. It will not be too 
much t» say that the judgment of those to whom it 
is a new b ok is as unanimous in its favor as of 
those who have long been acquainted sith it, and 
that to the view of all alike th-re bas been 1.0 com- 
mentary written which is equally valu:ole ag an aid 
to the study of the New Testament. The translation « f 
it is the best work which has bren undertaken by the 
en'erprisiog house by whom it is issued. The time 
bas come, indeed, when instruction in the German Jan- 
guage should be a part of the regular curriculum in 
all our theological seminaries, so that the student can, 
by its means, find his way directly to the sources of 
culture whieh German scholarship affords. Theology 
in its various branches, and especially ia the exegetical 
departmeat, can no lunger be studied as it ought to be 
unless what has been written in that language be inves 
tigated and understood. But unforiuoately no such 
provision has as yet been made. Youog meu preparing 
for the mivcistry are largely igoorant of German, aod 
are without either the time or the means necessary for 
learning it. A great m jority of those who have al- 
ready been educated in the divinity schools and have 
entered upon their active work are wholly usacquaioted 
with any modern language except their own. For all 
such persons, as well as for laymen who are suffic’ently 
educated to read the Greek Testament, the preseutation 
of the results of German thought and learving in our 
own language is of very great service. No sign of 
progress in the past generation has been more hopeful 
ot more to be welc.med than the one which is givea 
both by the introduction and the favorable reception «f 
these works as they bave been translated into English, 
What we say bolds true in the highest degree in regard 
to buoks of the class to which the oue before us belongs. 
For, whatever may be said of the errors or dangers of 
German speculation and philosophy, there is an inde- 
pendent, not t» say conscientious, scholarsbip am ng 
th:ir best exegetical writers which rises above the 
prejudices of theological opinion and seeks honestly 
and exclusively for the truth. And it is to helps from 
such a source that the student of the Bible needs es- 
pecially to be directed. 

The great work of Meyer, as we now have it, is the 
result of forty years of euthusiastic and unwearied 
labor, from 1832 until his death in 1873. Unlike most 
of the Germano commentators of recent times, be did 
not occupy a chair of instruction in a university. His 
official position was connected with the pastorate at 
first and afterward with the Consistory. But the zeal 
for Greek studies which had been awakened in his 
earliest years, while he was a schoulbvy and a univer- 
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sity student, settled itself, in maturer life, into an 
earnest and unwavering purpose, and he mde the ia- 
terpretation and explaration of the orginal Greek 
Scriptures his life’s employment. With the widest and 
most accurate knowledge of Greek authors of different 
ages, and a thorough understanding of the genius and 
construction of the language, he br ught all his re- 
sources t» bear upon his task. No contemporary 
scholar has equaled bim in the peculiar qualifications 
which we find him everywhere extibiting, and the 
result of his working is one which not only has se- 
cured for bim the highest ravk in bis own sphere, but 
must also give him a fame reaching beyond the present 
generation, The thought of sucb a ma» giving himself 
to such a work, apart from the stin ulus and the n:ces- 
sary obligations of a professor’s station, never tiring in 
his studies and in bis efforts to make his best results 
still better, continually gaining new light and g'adly 
using whatever he discovered of g od, unil death 
finally overt ok bim still at his chosen emp] yment, is 
calculated to excite admiration ia the mind «f every 
student, as well 1s to move him to imitate such a mis- 
ter. The impulse which the knowledge of his work 
may give t» young men in our own country who enter 
the ministry is not the least of ‘he advantages which 
the translation of these volumes w'll carry with itself. 

Breaki g loose from the former dogmatic exegesis, 
and from all the erroneous ideas of the New Testament 
Greek and the false metheds of interpretation which 
had bindered tbe progress of right views, he planted 
bimself, at the outset, upon the true and orly reasonable 
grou d. The New Testament was to be interpreted in 
accordance with the privciples and rules which belong 
to the language in which it was written. That language 
was rots me peculiar religious pr duction, which was 

o be understood only by antecedent doctrinal judgments 

or hy some spiritualiziog fancy, but the Greek Ja: guage, 
mod:fied, indeed, by the progress of time, yet traceatle 
ia its history a’ d its char ges from the beginning onward. 
The meani: g of the evangelist or the apostle, therefore, 
must be determi ed as we would determine the meaving 
of ary other author. The f rece of his words and the 
construction of bis sentences must be ascertained 
ace rding to the usage of the Greek people and the 
accepted rules of grammar. Whatever conclusion the 
true stu y of the text, after this m+thod, sh uld bring 
to tbe mi d must be adopted, and the d ctrine must be 
f rmed from the text, nt the sense of the text from the 
the doctrine. No writer, probably, has bad a greater 
influence io establishing the true method of ex: gesis. 
No one Las exhibited this method in a more perfect 
form or witb better results. 

The chief characteristic of Meyer's work is that of 
which we have spoken. It is tbe characteristic m st 
desirable iu a ccmmectator. The student needs and 
wishes to be aided in reaching the au'bor’s meaning, 
and this alone. When this is ascertained, he can diaw 
from it his own reflections, moral lesssons, and doctrinal 
inferences, Or, if he requires belp ja doi: g tuis, it is to 
another than the interpreter that he should go. To the 
iuterpretation of the text, in the strict sense of the word, 
Meyer applied extraordinary linguistic and grammat- 
icul knowledge, the most thorough understanding of the 
usage of words both in the ‘writers of classical and 
later Greek, and a remarkable exegetical skill. Nothing 
escaped him which could bear upon his end, and every- 
taing was subjected to the most accurate ard the 
severest tests. It bas been cbarged, and no doub: justly 
in some cases, that he suffered himself to be too closely 
bound by usage and grammar. Language, in its freedom, 
refuses at times all limitation. The man who would 
fetter it loses the very force and richness which belong 
to it. But the failing is one that leans to virtue’s side, 
and the student, wh» makes his weary way through the 
mass of fanciful and artificial interpretations with which 
the New Testament has been overloaded, is rej iced to 
fi.d an author who will not abandon the grammar and 
the language in any emergency. The exegetical scholar, 
if inspired by the true spirit, desires to walk on the earth 
aod not in the clouds ; ou a plain r ad and not io a wind- 
ing and untraceable course. But Meyer has no such 
devotion to the thiogs which we have mentivned as to 
be without an apprebensioo of the larger meaning of 
the New Testameut writers. He is not limited to the 
sir gle seutence or the single paragraph. The course of 
the author’s thought and the grand end and aim of his 
wri‘ing are freely grasped. The bearing of these on the 
individual sentence is kept constactly in mind, as well 
as the general mode of thought which marks the author, 
aod his peculiar use of words. Like all the best German 
scholars, also, Meyer has complete command of the 
views of other commentators and writers, the very latest 
having been thoroughly examined before the issue of 
each new revision of his own work. He presents and 
cousiders these views with candor and from the true 
exegetical standpoiat. The reader has, thus, before 
him the full presentation of the entire case, and is aided 
ia forming a judgment for himself. 

That there are some views in this commentary which 
are not commonly held in our country is not to be 
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denied. But the day is passing, if it be not already past, 
when we must reject works of this kind whenever they 
reach some core usions to which we have not been accus- 
tomed or which we cannot adopt. We are beginning, at 
least, to accept the books of the best scholars under the 
guidance of the Pauline rule, to prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good. And it is to the credit of 
the editor of this translation that he hes allowed his 
author to say all that he said in his original work, with- 
out burdening his pages with admonitory notes or ex 
cluding what might not be acceptable to Scotch or 
English But the of Meyer toward 
what would be received conservative 


minds, progress 
by our 
scholars is noticeable as his volumes passed from one 
to another; the destructive 
criticism of recent skeptical writers he is an earnest 
No one can use his work without 


more 


revision and as against 
and able disputant. 
being quickened 1n his Jove of truth and in bis reverent 
regard for the Scriptures, while, at the same time, he 
will be impressed with what the true scholar may do 
and ought to do. 

The volumes of the commentary which contain the 
epistles to the Romans, the Galatians and the Philippians 
and Colossians, and those which contain the book of 
Acts and the gospel of John, have been already published 
in the translation. Recently the first volume on the 
(rospel of Matthew and the first of that on the epistles 
The work on Co 
rinthians bas been regarded as the most complete and 


to the Corinthians have apveared. 


perfect which the author prepared, and the volume now 
issued wll afford those who are not familiar with this 
commentator a good opportunity to hecome acqu rinted 
with him under the most favoralle circumstances. I! 
is impossible, within our present somewhat brief limits, 
to enter into any minute examination of this volume. 
We can only point out the general characteristics of the 
entire work, and earnestly advise theological studeuts 
and ministers to place it in their libraries, The careful 
and judicious study of it will accomplish much in the 
ight education of all who are called to interpret the 
New Testament. 
and more a Jearned profession, and the cuestions which 
the public 


The ministry need to become more 


are pressing themselves upon attention 
demand for their 


scceptance of traditional views, or the oracular announce 


satisfactory decision not the mere 
ments of men who have prejudices and prepossessions, 
but the judgment of fair-minded, competent scholars, 
vbo have made thorough investigations according to 


right exegetical methods. 


‘The Society for Ethical Culture ~ has made its first 
contribution to literature. It is entitled ‘Creed and 
Deed,” a series of discourses by Felix Adler, Ph.D. If a 
book beautifully made could be a substitute for a book 
without a mission to the need and ignorance of men, then 
The attitude of these 
discourses is negative, except where some Christian sacred 
place is to be invaded; then negation disappears. The 
first discourse, upon ** Immortality,” undertakes to prove 
know nothing of the life beyond death, nor can 
The succeeding essays are upon glorious themes, 
but in the heart is of all life: 
thought a vital truth is only astatne. A religion is be- 
lieved in by this book, but it is a religion ‘‘ evolved,” not 
revealed; *‘an ideal” is to be desired by the seeker after 
‘culture:” but Christ does not supply the need. One can- 
avoid feeling that when this Society declared for 
‘culture’ they forgot the meaning of the word. The 
word is full of suggestion ofp stubborn soil, yielding at 
last to the sharp plowshare (the culfer, as it used to be 
called). We all forget too easily that ‘“‘the best of men 
that eer wore earth about him was asufferer.”* We can ill 
spare the harrow if we would reap our harvest from a mel 
low soil. Dr. Adler has formed a ‘** Church of Christian En- 
deavor” which repudiates Christianity. He has provided 
a city of refuge for a fugitive Judaism—driven by the 
but he ignores the Jewish claim to 
This Society purposes to 


this were a piece of work well done. 


that we 
know 
what we 


each drained 


not 


spirit of discontent 
be the chosen people of God. 
promote pure and just living; but it eliminates so many 
forces that men have found helpful to that end that we 
doubt if it will ever reach the point of “ self-levitation.” 
No athlete has ever yet, *‘ by writhing of the muscles, anni 
hilated hisown weight.” (G. P. Putnai’s Sons.) 

Mr. Frothingham’s ‘‘ Creed and Conduct, Other 
Discourses,” and his ‘‘ Cradle of the Christ” are similar in 
with the above work of Dr. Adler, namely, to 
the failure of the Christian system to which Mr. 


, 
ana 


purpose 
show 
Frothingham announces, needlessly, he ‘is no friend.”’ In 
the effort to set himself outside Christianity that he may 
criticise it he is at a disadvantage from which Dr. Adler 


does not suffer. The latter gentleman is a Jew. 





Two useful little books from the press of Messrs. Fair- 
banks & Co., Chicago, are entitled respectively, ‘* Iustra 
tions on the International Lessons—1877,” by Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, and ‘‘ Handbook on Bible From the 
former the Sunday-school teacher may draw for every 
lesson a selection of suggestive hints, illustrative anecdotes 
and blackboard exercises. Much indeed that is designed 
for the blackboard may be utilized with a slate and pencil 
in the class. The latter volume is an admirable help to 
any one who would be better acquainted with the Script- 
it contains nearly five hundred topical exercises, 


> : A 
teadings. 


ures. 
and may be used in one’s private reading, in prayer or 
gospel meetings, in Sunday school] concerts, or wherever 
vise the Word itself 


is used) The readings have been cou 





tributed by those who have had large experience in evan 
gelistic work, and are of a varied and extremely practical 
character. The book is edited by H. B. Chamberlin, with 
an introduction by D. W. Whittle. It also contains essays 
on “ Bible Reading,” ‘ Bible Marking,” etc., from Joseph 
Cook, Ralph Wells, Mr. Moody and others. 

A new Easter Anthem just published by W. A. Pond & 
Co., New York, is by Albert J. Holden, organist of Dr. 
Chapin’s church, for quartette or chorus choir. It is in 
D major and unusual vigor and brilliancy. The 
several solos for alto, tenor and soprano are well sustained, 


has 


while the harmonies of the choruses are full and massive 
without being specially difficult. ‘‘ Sing to the Lord, oh ve 
mighty,” a solo and quartette arranged by the same corm 
poser from Other 
publications from the same house include the vocal selec 
tions ‘*‘ Mauveen Cosha Dhas,” an Irish ballad by Alfred 
H. Pearse, *‘ Row Gently Here,” 
* Absence,” a striking song for bass or alto com 
posed for J. G. Lumbard by H. C. King, grown and 
Blue,” by Ed. H. Phelps, *‘ Thou Art Like the Violet,” by 
Paola La Villa, with violin accompaniment. ‘‘ Come to the 
Arno,” a duet by 
Air,” by J. B. Grant 
two spirited instrumental 
D'Orange,” waltz by Henry Mayer and 
mazurka by Homer N. Bartlett. 


{ossini is also exceedingly interesting. 


a graceful barcarole by 
the same, 


the same, “Swinging in the Summer 
**Sea Waves,” by F. J. Hatton, and 
compositions, Fleur 
Impressions,” a 


“Une 


We have so recently and so fully discussed the preceding 
f Joseph Cook’s Lectures that it must suffice 
here simply to that the third volume on * On 
now published. It may roughly be described 
of two parts—affirmatively, a presentation of 
his theory of the Trinity and the Atonement: negatively, 
the views of Theodore Parker. Mr. Cook is 
for the work'of a critic than for 
His assumption that religious truth 


volumes 


announce 
thodoxy” is 


as consisting 


a criticism of 
by nature better fitted 
that of a constructor. 

can be dissected and put together again by a * rigorously 
scientific method,” that a logical scalpel can tind the heart 
and soul of things if vou can cut deep enough, appears to 
us radically false, and its falsity to be curiously illustrated 
in this volume. In defending the proper deity of Christ he 
really denies it, and presents instead a Being who is not 
God, but some undefined and essential quality of the 
(iodhead Atonement he really denies the 
power of God to give perfect peace to the sin-burdened 
stains white like wool and snow, by 


His 
reasonings butt their heads against the actual 


lacks 


in defending the 


soul, to wash crimson 
the 


a pri 


stress which he lays on the irreversible past. 


facts of Christian experience. The book is provocative of 

We it to all thinking 
But we recommend them in reading it to do their 
They cannot safely trust Mr. Cook ‘to do it 
Osgood & Co.) 


thought. cordially recommend 
readers. 
own thinking 
for them J. R. 

Prof. Le Conte’s little volume on ** Religion and Science” 
is perhaps the best of the numerous essays on that subject 
which have appeared in recent years. Like Gray, Win- 
chell and others, he occupies the peculiarly advantageous 
Whether any other 
position is now tenable may be a question. Certainly no 
other affords such opportunity for fresh and striking argu- 
ments in support of ‘‘natural religion.” In the volume 
entitled ** Elements of Geology,” just issued by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., Prof. Le Conte has kept in view as the central 
principle the idea of evolution, and has thus given a 
philosophical unity to the historical treatment of the sub- 
ject, besides bringing it into harmony with modern views 
and inquiries. But aside from this feature, the book is to 
be recommended as the best of all geological text-books 
for American readers, because it is so abundantly illus- 
trated with American examples, drawn from recent ex- 
plorations of our wonderful Western domain. Its style is 
as charming as that of Lyell’s books, with which, rather 
than with the comprehensive manual of Dana, it is to be 
compared. Ordinary readers will be specially grateful for 
the fullness with which dynamical and structural geology 
are treated, including very lucid and interesting state- 
ments of the latest theories of terrestrial heat, glaciers, 
volcanoes, etc. 

Why is it that such a charm attaches to the life of Tho- 
reau’ Why is there a fascination about him to every lover 
of American literature? All simple, hearty, loving de- 
scription of nature, of bird and beast and all wild things, 
brings a unique and heart-felt pleasure. This pleasure we 
find in the pages of John Burroughs, our grown-up farmer 
boy of whom we are so proud, and in the subtle flavor of 
New England country lite in Emerson. But nowhere is 
the zest quite so deep and sweet as in the few essays left 
by Thoreau. H. A. Page has given us ** A Study of Tho- 
reau: His Life and Aims.” It is a wise little book, because 
it does not attempt much. It quickens memory by giving 
us delightful little snatches of Thoreau’s own inimitable 
descriptions, and fills in between these exquisite pictures of 
meadows and sireams, with allusions to saints, which can 
be understood if we remember that we are all called to be 
saints. It is perhaps a little startling to find in our shy 
backwoodsinan, as well as self-contained man of action, a 
St. Francis of Assisi, and more startling to find that St. 
Francis living in the woods of Concord at the present day 
would be only a naturalist, a companion of wild birds and 
timid creatures of field and wood. Men are not so differ- 
ent after all: and although some one has said that Thoreau 
was like a great, shaggy-barked tree, and one would as 
soon ask the tree as the man to share a chatty evening 
walk, yet the sweet and vital sap of the tree that sets the 
leaves a-quivering and hides the tender nestling is not more 
sweet than was the soul of Thoreau. Deep in his heart 
burned the flame of mysticism, the same flame that 
warmed the inner life of St. Francis. It is easy to call 
Thoreau a saint, because love of all creatures wild and 
helpless end of all people enslaved and helpless was the 


position of Christian evolutionism. 





governing idea of his life. 
Thoreau than mere love of 


3ut there is something more in 


the meanest creature on the 


sarth. Only he who sees in nature the human something 
that makes trees, field and sky companionable, helpful and 
joy-inspiring has such power to move the feelings. The 


vitalizing power of description belongs to tender, reverent 
souled men who love nature and are at one with her 
Christ bade us to consider the lilies, and in his lesson drew 


us and the flower of the field together in closs 
for we have one Father whocareth for u 
shall be but a 


beauty and terror 


relationship), 
When nature 
and all her 


ibilities of 


medium of wnmunion 
ped pos 


era of true 


purer ¢ 
only bespeak undevel 
human love and fellowship,” then the toleration 


shall have begun, and we will cease to speak of aman as a 


pantheist and unbeliever who did indeed stand outside 
of all creeds, but who loved all of Gox reatur J.R 
Osgood & Co 
LITERARY NOTES 
Mr. Gladstone is expected to contribute an article 
entitled ** The Coming Peace” to the forthcoming number 


of the ** Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Ruskin, it is said, began life with a fortune of 

about one hundred thousand pounds, and only some 
thing like twelve thousand left 

—The memorial of the Rev. J. 8. C. Abbott has been re 
published in painphlet form from the pages of the ** Congre 
gational Quarterly * by A. Williams & Co., of Boston 

—The proprietors of the London ‘* Daily News” have 


presented Mr. Archibald Forbes with 2,000 
silver cup in recognition of his valuable services as wat 


euihneas anda 


correspondent on the staff of that journal 


The English publishing houses were all anxious to 
secure the narrative of Mr. Stanley’s discoveries, but 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. headed them off by sending 
a representative to the Continent and making the neces 


sary arrangements there 
in the Holy 
Conder in the new quarterly 


—Some interesting facts about architecture 
Land are presented by Lieut 
statement of the (English) Palestine Exploration fund. The 
k-cut cisterns 
(Mark xii., 1.) 
isi3 Di 


nion a 


only relics of early Jewish times are the roe 
and tombs and the vineyard towers 

It will be remembered that 
contributed to the Christian 1 
* History of 


during Edward 


Jeecher series of 


papers with the tith Opinions on the Seript 


ural Doctrine of Retribution.” These are compiled into 
book form, and will be shortly published by D. Appleton 
& Co 

Messrs A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, are the 
publishers of Dr. E. D. Mansfield’s ** Mexican War,” and 
“Life of General Winfield Scott.’ These works were 
written immediately after the Mexican war, but are of 
present interest in view of the pending difficulties on the 
Texan frontier 

In a new series of * Tribune” articles, Gail Hamilton 


bestows her delicate attentions upon Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and ‘“‘ The Story of Avis.”’ Two papers of the series 
have already appeared and the average reader. finds it 
hard to imagine what is left to be said in the third and 
fourth. It will now be in order to hear from Miss Phelps 
on ‘‘ First Love is Best.” 

—Lord Melbourne, who died in s known as 
“the last of the Ministers” of Great 
Britain, has had his biography written by Mr. McCullagh 
Torrens. The work proves to be one of no little political 
value; albeit Lord Melbourne was not the most conspicu 
ous figure of his time. Mr. Torrens has studiously avoided 
those suggestions of the 
famous Greville memoirs, but has judicicusly worked in 
a good deal of entertaining anecdote and gossip relative 
to the Duke of Wellington, Brougham, Peel, Palmerston, 
and even Byron, Macaulay and Disraeli. 

—For rapidity and brilliancy the recent movements of the 
well-known publishing firm of H. O. Houghton & Co. 
exhibit generalship of the highest order. The ink is scarcely 
dry on the pen with which we wrote of the consolidation 
of the “Galaxy ’’ magazine with the *‘ Atlantic Monthly,” 
and we are called to announce a dissolution of the three 
firms of Hurd & Houghton, H. O. Houghton & Co., and 
James R. Osgood & Co., and the formation of a new one, 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., out of the three; the retiring 
partners being Mr. B. H. Ticknor, and Mr. A. G. Houghton. 
Besides Mr. H. O. Houghton and Mr. Osgood, the new house 
retains Mr. Mifflin, long an important personage at the 
Riverside Press. 


IS48, and 


Swearing Prime 


scandal which gave spice to 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Bdit- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earluest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptiy 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authers and Titles. Publishers. 
“American Almanac,” Ainsworth R. Spofford, Ba 


Price. 


‘Am. News Co 


“Census of the State of New York,”’ C. W. Seaton. Compiler, 
Secretary of state, Alnoany, N.Y 
Converse, James B., ‘A Summer Vacati»n Abr ac.’ 
Converse & Co. 150 


Curtis, 8, Ives, Jr., “* The Levitical Priests 

t.& T. Clark. Edinburgh. 2 
Daudet, Alphonse, * The Nabob.” Kstes & Lauriat. | 0 
Gardner, E. C.,** Home Intertors,” iliustrated Osgoud. 1 
Harte. Bret, ** Story of a Mine.”’. wane - 1) 
* Indian Commissioner's Reoort.’ ° Gov't Printing Office. 
* Poems of Places: Greece,” H. W. Lonufelluw, KE 1. 
“ Rembrandt.”’..... sesannres eauee ° 0 
Royce, Samuel, * Deterioration and Race Educ “ i” 








Jenkins. 


Southworth, Mrs..* The Phantom Wedding ” Petersons. 1 7% 
Stretton, Hespa, ** Through u Needle’. Eye.” 

Dodd, Mead & Co, 1 
Swedenborg,. Fmanvel, * Heaven and Hell.” Lippineott & Co, 
Scout, Sir Walter, ** Poetieal Works. dvols 

Hurd & Houghton. 8 
“Two Ways to Matrimony.’’. . Petersons. Lid 
Walker. F The World’s Fair A. Ss. Barnes & ( , 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 


cations: 

American Builder.— Banker's 
Nature.—Portrait of Presiaent Lineoin. 
Sailor's Mayazine.—Sunday Magazine. 


ttell’s Living Age. 
Journal 


Magazine.—L 


*hrenvlogical 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 
Ditson’s Musical Monthly.—Ditson's Octavo Chr 
Selections.—Dwight's Jouroal of 


rueer and Sacred 


tamte 
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Aeligions ANetws. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—Prince Leopold, it is said, lateiv expressed a 
strong desire, which the Queen discourag«|, to take holy 
orders. His persistence, however, has overcome her scru- 
ples, and as soon as his health permits he will take the 
necessary preliminary steps. The Prince is supposed to 
hold extreme High Church notions, and a report is current 
that when in Scotland he incurred his royal mother’s dis- 
pleasure by refusing to attend the Established (Presby- 
terian) Kirk. The Ritualistic ‘‘Church Times” does not 
regard his ordination as an unmixed blessing. 

“There is so strong an element of snobbishness,” it says, 
“in the British character that, supposing the Prince were to 
become a clergyman, and thus be vrought prominently be- 
fore the public, it would do much to make High Churchman- 
ship popular, which all sensible men would regard as & most 
deplorable misfortune.” 


The Reformed Episcopal Church has won over another 
bishop, this time from the Free Church of England. The 
seceder is the Right Rev. Bishop Sugden. He has been 
appointed coadjutor-bishop to Dr. Gregg, who now holds 
jurisdiction from the Reformed body in England. The 
English Free Church being a small denomination—number- 
ing not more than forty churches—the affair has but little 
ecclesiastical significance. 





A Ritualistic mare’s nest has been discovered in Mrs. 
Tait’s orphanage at Broadstairs. In the chapel, besides 
several other accessories of Roman Catholic worship, is a 
‘* well-thumbed mass-book” according to the Sarum use. 
The customs of the house, however, are calculated to 
excite ridicule rather than alarm. The apartments are all 
suggestively named; the school-room being called ‘* Dili- 
gence” and the lavatories ‘‘ Bethesda” and ‘ Siloam.” 
The hot-air apparatus, down in the cellar, is personified 
with the title Of ‘‘Shadrach.” Can puerility go much 
further than this‘ 





A New Ritualistic Church was opened in London a fort- 
night since. It is known as St. Andrew’s, the incumbent 
being Archdeacon Dunbar. The opening service was 
closely patterned after the high ritual of All Saints’, Lam- 
beth, and was no doubt a very elegant and picturesque 
affair. Smart young men in light purple cassocks, with 
jong scarlet cinctures and short cottas, crowded the chan- 
cel; while on the altar and above it were six huge tapers, 
lighted during the service, and a profusion of rich bouquets 
and growing plants, with other colossal bougies and candel- 
abra. Mozart’s twelfth mass was performed with full 
band. The performance received some official sanction 
from the presence of Bishop Cloughton, who preached tie 
sermon. It is alleged, however, in the Bishop’s behalf, 
that he was decoyed into a trap, and being in could not 
get out until the close of the mass, when, without waiting 
for his crozier to be carried in front of him, he beat a 
hasty and almost undignified retreat. 





Parliament and the Church.—Quite a number of impor- 
tant ecclesiastical matters will be brought before the House 
of Commons at its present sitting. Among these is a propo- 
sition for a Royal Commission to inquire into the extent and 
prevalence of Ritualism. Another will bea resolution calling 
attention to a law relative to the sale of livings. Both these 
movements will no doubt be fruitful of scandal. The discus- 
sions which they are sure to provoke will hardly prove any- 
thing more than the inherent weakness of the Establishment. 
One of the measures already introduced is the periodical 
bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Another is a bill to transfer the administration of the relief 
fund for indigent ministers, known as ‘“‘Queen Anne’s 
Bounty,” from the existing governors of the fund to the 
** Ecclesiastical Commission.” 


The Clergy and the Theater.—A certain London curate, 
the Rev. Stewart D. Headlam, in a public lecture, lately 
commended the low-grade theaters and music-halls as 
places of popular resort. In the course of his remarks he 
singled out two of the heroes of these places, known to 
fame as the ‘‘Great Vance” and the ‘Jolly Nash,” and 
declared that they exercise ‘‘as great, if not a greater, in- 
fluence on the lives and habits of Londoners than the 
Bishop of London himself.’’ Bishop Jackson’s attention 
being called to the matter, he wrote the eccentric clergy- 
man an admonitory letter, which is so good as to be worth 
quoting in full. Here it is: 

“My DEAR Sir: I have read your letter with great pain. 
Not for the first time it has caused me to ask pardon of our 
great Master if I erred, as I fear I did, in admitting you 
to the ministry. It is, of course, vain to argue with one who 
prefers so unhesitatingly his own judgment, backed by the 
approval of actors and proprietors of music-halls, to that of 
his incumbent and bishop, neither of whom can well be con- 
sidered Puritan; but I do ‘pray earnestly that you may not 
have to meet before the judgment-seat those whom your en- 
couragement first led to places where they lost the blush of 
shame and took the first downward step towards vice and 
misery. My correspondents merely sent me copies of your 
lecture. I am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

“J. LONDON.” 
Mr. Headlam, as it appears, has been dismissed from his 
curacy, though not without many expressions of sympathy 
from his parishioners and a vast amount of correspond- 
ence in the London religious press. 





The Union for Christian Work is one of those excellent 
evangelistic agencies in London which do so much to 





purify the moral atmosphere of the great metropolis. Its 
superintendent, the Rev. James Inches Hallock, is now in 
the United States, and will be able to devote some time to 
revival, Y. M. C. A. and other religious work, or churches 
wanting supplies. He is warmly endorsed by many of the 
Scotch and English clergy and the press. 


AT HOME. 
A Debt of $20,000 has been raised from the South Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, the Rev. A. J. Lyman, pastor. 
This will give an added impulse to an already live church. 


George Muller has been preaching with great success in 
Charleston and Columbia, 8. C,, and other Southern cities. 
He will soon go to California, and will proceed to England 
in June. 


Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, has been obliged by the 
state of his health to drop his work for a season and seek a 
milder climate. There are few more truly apostolic work- 
men than he. 


The beginning of Rev. D. O. Mears’s pastorate of the 
Piedmont Church, Worcester, Mass., has been signalized 
by a general subscription of $30,000 toward paying off the 
church debt of $40,000. 


Archbishop Wood has compelled Father Heinen, who 
figured so prominently in the Mauch Chunk miracle, to 
read to his congregation a letter denouncing the affair as a 
‘‘delusion and pious fraud,” and censuring all who had 
anything to do with it. 


Three new Episcopates.—Besides Dr. Linus Parker, of 
New Orleans, the Rev. Messrs. Haygood of Georgia and 
R. A. Young, of Tennessee, are candidates for the Bishop- 
rics of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, to be cre- 
ated at the General Conference in May. They are all men 
of mark in their respective sections. 





A Strong Religious Movement is making gradual prog 
ress in Amherst College. It is in general led in each 
class by Christian members, and shows itself in extra 
prayer meetings, personal work among the students, and 
in the re-consecration and renewed zeal of those who are 
Christians. It is an apparent result of the prayers offered 
on the day of prayer for colleges. 


A Good Beginning.—The first Sunday-school Convention 
ever held in Northwest Missouri convened at Plattsburg, 
Clinton Co., Feb. Ist. Six counties and all denominations 
were represented. Themes discussed were as follows; 
‘* Ministers,” ‘‘ Superintendents,” ‘‘ Teachers and Scholars,” 
“Church Members in the Sunday-school,” ‘‘ The Sunday- 
school, its place and power.” A marked feature was the 
harmonizing of sectional, political, religious and denomina- 
tional] differences. 


The Boston Universalist Association of ministers, in 
quarterly conference at Danvers last week, we notice, 
were in uncommonly good spirits over the present alleged 
condition of public opinion in New England on the eternal 
punishment question. Both Mr. Merriam and Mr. Munger 
were counted in as ‘‘pronounced Universalists in their 
faith;” and the time was predicted as not far off when 
Universalist and orthodox would unite to work for the 
common good of man. 


Mr. See’s case which has so long occupied the attention 
of the Newark Presbytery is regarded as virtually settled. 
The committee appointed by the Presbytery at its Decem- 
ber meeting, to urge Mr. See’s retirement from the Wick- 
liffe St. Church, has failed in its errand. Mr. See proposes 
to remain and the committee recommends that he be 
allowed todo so. It expresses the belief ‘‘that time, with 
its lessons of experience and ripening results, will probably 
bring the best solution of the present difficulties.” 


A Discussion on Future Punishment varied the pro- 
ceedings of the Susquehanna Congregational Association 
at Newark Valley, N. Y., Feb. 5th. The Rev. E. T. 
Morris read an essay in which he maintained the doctrine 
of Nescience, while a succeeding speaker advocated Anni- 
hilationism. A resolution was finally adopted, declaring, 
* As an association we see no reason to modify the view 
that Jesus Christ taught the doctrine of Future Eternal 
Punishment.” There was but one negative vote—that of 
the essayist. 








Another Pastor's Salary Raised.—The church is 
Prospect St. Congregational, Cambridgeport, Mass.:; the 
pastor, the Rev. J. S. Hoyt, D.D., and the addition, the 
generous one of $500. The natural vigor of Dr. Hoyt’s 
ministry, the impulse of a revival of religion a year ago, 
and the enthusiasm awakened by the recent semi-centennial 
of the church, have doubtless joined in provoking this 
advance. This is the church of which Prof. Karr, now of 
Hartford Seminary, Rev. Kinsley Twining, Prof. James 
O. Murray now of Princeton College, Secretary Gilman of 
the Bible Society, and the late Pres. Stearns of Amherst 
College, were successively the pastors. 


the 


Twenty-five years ago the Y. M. C. A. was organized in 
New York. Monday, Feb. 4th, it held its anniversary 
exercises. At this meeting addresses were delivered by 
Drs. Howard Crosby and Armitage. The former held 
that the work of the association had been of great value in 
three directions, to wit: First, in promoting organizations 
of young people in the churches and energizing their 
efforts. Second, in breaking down the walls of denomina- 
tionalism. Third, in teaching the churches the true mean- 
ing of the word “evangelistic.” The association is now 
out of debt, and its membership is increasing. 





The Rev. Dr. Cutler has resigned the pastorate of the 
Union Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass.. which 


he has held for over twenty years. A former pastor of the 
Old South Church in the same city, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Mighill (pronounced Mihil), has also died within the week. 
Mr. Mighill, who was but thirty-eight years of age, was 
one of the first among the younger men in the Massachu- 
setts ministry. A purer, more transparent character is 
seldom seen. He was educated at Amherst College, and 
Union and Andover seminaries, and before going to 
Worcester was settled at East Cambridge, Mass., and 
Brattleboro’, Vt. Consumptive tendencies arrested his 
work at Worcester after he had been there but a year. 


The Rev. George F. Pentecost, who bas been doing the 
work of an evangelist for some months past, while pastor 
of the Warren Avenue Baptist Church, Boston, has made 
up his mind that he is called to that work exclusively, and 
has tendered the resignation of his pastorate, which his 
church has reluctantly accepted. Mr. Pentecost was one 
of Mr. Moody’s most devoted helpers in the Tabernacle 
meetings of last year, and ever since his services have been 
in great request in different parts of New England. A 
thorough Biblical scholar, a ready speaker, and a warm- 
hearted Christian, with a little too much catholicity to be 
a Baptist pastor in good and regular standing, we have no 
doubt that his new mission will enlarge his usefulness. 
With a proper reserve as to his peculiar views of Sane 
tification and ‘“‘the higher Christian life,” he is to be heart- 
ily commended to the churches. He began his evangelistic 
labors in Hartford, Sunday, Feb. 10, following there the 
work of Mr. Moody who has at length gone to Springfield. 

GLEANINGS. 

—Dr. Fulton declines his call to Boston. 

-Henry Morehouse is laboring in Portland, Me. 

Mr. A. B. Earle bas been holding meetings in Cortiand, 
es 

—Canon Farrar preached before the Queen at Osborne on a 
recent Sunday. 

—Pour-fifths of all the Baptists in the world are found in 
the United States. 

—The Queen has uccepted a bandsomely bound copy of 
the * United Presbyterian Hymnal.” 

—Mourning services for the Pope were held in nearly all 
the N.Y. Catholic churches on Sunday. 

The Rey. W. H. Gill was installed pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Westfield, N. J , Jan. 25. 

—Mr. Rainsford, the Church of England evangelist, is con- 
ducting agreat revival in Richmond, Va. 

—Dr. Duff, the veteran missionary, is so seriously ill at Sid- 
mouth, England, that his life is despaired of. 

—E. P. Hammond has left Marietta for Zanesville, Ohio. 
At Marietta there have been over 700 conversions. 

—A new Presbyterian church has been formed in Sullivans- 
ville, N.Y., with 33 members. Of these, 24 are the fruits of a 
recent revival. 

Not long since the Rev. C. Robertson, of Peterhead, En- 
gland, gave a ball to the members of his evening class in the 
Episcopal school. 

A crowded meeting was recently held at Plympton, to 
protest against the introduction of the Confessional into the 
Church of England. 

—The New Jersey Sabbath Union held its fourth annual 
meeting February 5. For the ensuing year the Rev. W. J. R. 
Taylor, D.D., was elected president. 

-~Not more than thirty per cent. of the candidates for or 
dination in the Episcopal Church of Ireland are qualified as 
they were before the disestablishment. 

—The Bishop ot Truro has installed nine honorary canons, 
who, with the archdeacons, will form the first chapter of the 
new see. The stalls are named after old Cornish saints. 

—In the funeral cortége of King Victor Emanuel, at Rome, 
ten Baptist ministers laboring in Italy, headed by the Rev. 
James Wall, carried banners with inscriptions to ** United 
Italy.” 

—Since the Rey. Thos. R. Slicer became pastor of the Park 
Congregational church, Brooklyn, the congregation has 
more than doubled. In five months 35 members have been 
added. 

—One thousand tive hundred and seventy-two additions to 
the Congregational churches of the country were made on 
the first Sunday of January. @t these, 593 were upon pro- 
fession of faith. 

—Dr. Seymour has been confirmed as Bishop of Springfield, 
Ill., by a canonical majority of the standing committees of 
the dioceses, and only needs the consent of the bishops in 
order to his consecration. 

—It is said that the cal) to Dr. Behrends from a certain 
New York church was not from the Madison avenue Baptist, 
but to fill the Collegiate Reformed pulpit lately vacated by 
Dr. Ludlow. The call was declined. 

—The office of General Superintendent of 8. S. work in 
connection with the Presbyterian Board of Education, form- 
erly occupied by the Rev. J. Bennet Tyler, is to be filled by 
the Rev. James A. Werden, of Steubenville, Ohio. 

—The Most Rev. James Gibbons, who succeeds the late 
James Roosevelt Bailey in the Archiepiscopal See of Balti- 
more, was invested with the pallium, the insignia of full 
episcopal authority, at the R. C. Cathedral, Sunday, Feb. 10. 

—In obedience to the monition of the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol the ritualistic services at St. Raphael’s, Bristol. 
have been abandoned. Sunday, Jan. 27, there was no cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion—for the first time in nine- 
teen years. The warden, Rey. A. H. Ward, intimates his de- 
parture. 

—Calls have been extended as follows: By the Congrega- 
tional Church of Fairhaven, Mass., to the Rev. Wm. Car- 
ruthers, of Calais, Me.; by the New Marlboro, Mass., First 
Congregational Church to the Rey. Mr. Adams, of Hartford 
(declined); by the Third Baptist Church of New London, 
Ct., to the Rev. J. K. Wilson, of Nyack, N. Y. (accepted): by 
the Congregational Churecb at South Coventry, Mass., to the 
Rey. W. D. Morton, of Chester, Ct.; by Trinity Church, Clare- 
mont, Mass., to the Rev. Henry Ferguson, of Exeter, N. H. 
(accepted); by the Second Congregational Church of Milford, 
Ct., to the Rev. J. 8. Elwell, of Waverly (accepted); by the 
Congregational Church, Buckingham, Ct., to the Rev. Austin 
Gardner (accepted); by the church in Vershire, Vt.. to the 
Rev. Geo. F. Pay; by the E Street Church, South Boston, to 
the Rey. 8. 8. Hughson (to become acting pastor; accepted 
will begin March 1); by the First Presbyterian Church, Coven- 





try, Ky., to the Rey. Robert Christie, of Lexington, Ky. 
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Mr. Beecher’s Lectures, 


Mr. Beecher will lecture as follows: 
Feb. 11, Scranton, Pa. 
** 12, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
“* 13, Hudson, N. Y. 
** 18, Middletown, N. Y. 
*“ 19, Bradford, Pa. 
** 20, Jamestown, N. Y. 
* 21, Bath, N. Y. 
All communications as to lectures should 
be addressed to Hathaway & Pond, % Brom- 
field St., Boston. 





PROFESSOR Adler says society may be saved 
by placing the best minds in the public schools. 
It is an excellent idea: but the best minds 
require good salaries and do not like to have 
them cut dow: every time there has been an 
alderaanic or some other steal.—[Buffalo 
Express. 





Simple Remedy for Coughs. 


Attention is called to an article which has 
lately come into general use, and with highly 
ben ficial results. It isa simple remedy, and 
has been known for over a century for its ex- 
cellent results; but, like many good old rem- 
edies, became old-fashioned. The medicine is 
Muriate of Ammonia; the medical properties 
of which have long been known to the physi- 
cians for its effects as a stimulant. resolvent, 
conjoined with tonic power, derived probably 
from the presence of chlorine. It has been 
successfully used in pleurites, chronic bron- 
chitis,and other inflammations of the mucous 
membranes. Many cases of p:-ctoral diseases, 
incipient phthisis or consumption, are re- 
ported in Otto's ** Bibliothek,” as long ago as 
1834, to have been cured by this salt. 

Dr. A. Lindsay. of Glasgow, has investigated 
the physiological and therapeutical effects of 
Muriate of Ammonia. He found it to im- 
prove the appetite, and te give a certain 
buoyancy to the spirits. 

In his hands it proved particularly effica- 
cious in chronic bronchitis, especially when 
the sputee were tough and tenacious, when 
it speedily improved their quality. Similar 
testimony is borne to its value in chronie 
bronchitis by M. Delvaux, of Brussels, who 
found it to diminish dypncea, mitigate cough, 
and facilitate and lessen expectoration. (Ann. 
de Therap. 1855, 99.) 

The effect of this remedy on the mucus 
membrane is best obtained by the employ- 
ment of lozenges, which should always be 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth without 
breaking them by the teeth, and shouldalso be 
swallowed very slowly, so as to prolong their 
action as much as possible. It is, however, to 
be remembered that as lozenges are swallowed 
their effects on the stomach are not to be for- 
gotten. Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges, such 
4s are prepared by H. A. Cassebeer, 57 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, are most warmly recom- 
mended. They were made and sold by his 
ancestors during the period of over a cen- 
tury. They are to be had at all druggists for 
the small sum of twenty-five cents, or will be 
sent by mail to any address free of postage. 
This gentleman makes no secret of their for- 
mula, but has the quantity contained in each 
lozenge printed on his labels, and does not 
wish his preparation to be classed under nos- 
trums commonly called patent medicines. 

The liability of lozenges to interfere with 
digestion and loss of appetite is a great dis- 
advantage common to many lozenges, but 
these faults are said to be entirely overcome 
by those’made by the gentleman above named. 

They are especially recommended to public 
speakers and singers, for effectually removing 
hoarseness and allaying the tickling or irrita- 
tion incident to vocal exertion, at the same 
time giving power and clearness to the voice. 





“Is this the Adams House?” asked a 
stranger of a Bostonian. “ Yes,” was the re- 
ply, “It's Adam’s house until you get to the 
roof—then its eaves.” 





Something New, 

A bathing establishment upon new princi- 
ples has been recently established in an eligi- 
ble location in this city at 21 West 27th Street 
near Broadway. It is under the management 
of F.G. Welch, M.D., of the Health Lift Co., 
formerly at 46 East 4th Street, who is assisted 
by persons of large experience. It is fitted up 
in an expensive and elegant style, and pre- 
sents peculiar attractions to those who re- 
quire clean and luxurious appointments. 
The entire privacy of these baths is a feature 
which will make them very acceptable to 
many, and is one which is not afforded by 
other establishments. 

The bath is a combination of Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Romanand Electric, and the bathers can 
use all, at one time or singly, at their pleas- 
ure. The powerful volume of electricity, 
which is applied simultaneously to every part 
of the body without shock, renders them 
inost efficient, profuse perspiration being ob- 
tained with a temperature of 90° or even less. 
The bather breathes atmosphere of the usual 
temperature only, and the head is kept cool 
and dry. 


Theodore Thomas's Popular Concert 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
Theodore Thomas, with his entire orchestra, 

will give a concert of popular selections at 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Thursday 


evening, February 21st. He will be assisted 
by Miss Henrietta Beebe, soprano, Mr. Geo. 
Werrenrath, tenor, Mr. F. Bergner, violoncel- 
list, Mr. F. Toulmin, harp, Mr. Hermann 
Brandt, organist, and Mr. Robert Thallon, 
pianist. The following programme will be 


rendered : 


OVERTURE—“ Tannhauser,”’ Wagner 
ALLEGRETTO—8th Symphony..... Beethoven 
LARGO (adapted by J. Helmesberger).. Handel 


For violin, violas, harp, and organ. 
Violin obligato by Mr. Hermann Brandt. 
INVITATION TO DANCE...........2+-...- Weber 
(adapted for orchestra by Hector Berlioz). 

* The Lost Chord,”’......... Sullivan 
With organ, = r& mean ac c ompanime nt. 

iss Beebe. 
ADAGIO, for Violoncello 
Mr. Fred. Bergner. 


.Goltermann 


Sy MPHONIC POLKA—“ Danse Mac- 

{ar Saint-Saens 
OVERTURE—* Midsumme r Night’ ~ 

Dream,” ...Mendelssohn 


“ Lohengrin’s Disc losure, ‘(the legend 
of the Holy Grail,) from the 3rd Act 
of * Lohengrin,”.. Wagner 
(Sung in E nglish by request.) 
Mr. Geo. Werrenrath. 


String Orchestra,.... 
* Jamie,” 
Miss Beebe. 
Wactz—‘* Wiener Fresken,” 
CARNIVAL 
The tickets ure fifty cents only, with some 
choice reserved seats at twenty-five cents 
extra. They muy be had at Chandler's, in the 
Art Building, at Swayne’s, 216 Fulton Street, 
and at the door. 


Boecherini 
Molloy 


MINUET 
BALLAD, 


... Strauss 
Guiraud 


A GENTLEMAN took his little boy to a model 
farm to see the wonders of the place. After 
they had been there a short time the little 
fellow ran crying to his tather, being at the 
same time pursued by a big turkey cock, 
which was trying to geta piece of bread out 
of his hand, ** What, my boy.” * said the father, 
“are you afraid of a turke Y Why, you ate 
part of one yesterday!’ “y es, papa,”’ re- 
sponded the little fellow, wiping his eyes, “but 
this one isn’t cooked.” 


On our last page will be found the adver- 
tisement of four Sunday-school papers which 
we can recommend heartily to our readers. 
“Our Little Messenger ’’ will delight the little 
children and * Light on the Lesson ”’ is excel- 
lent for the older boys and girls. “My Picture 
Lesson,” explains the International lesson in 
a new, simple, and interesting manner and 
the fact that over 120,000 copies are sent out 
every month proves that it isa great favorite 
with the little people and with primary class 
teachers. ‘Ihe “Lesson Helper” is a very 
valuable and complete help on the meaning, 
application and illustration of the lesson and 
contains several features not found in other 
lesson helps. It must be a great aid to any 
Superintendent and Teacher. ‘*My Picture 
Lesson,” is edited by Mrs. Eugene R. Smith, 
who has charge of a large primary class and is 
prepared to know what is needed by the little 
children, while the other papers are edited by 
Rev. Eugene R. Smith, tormerly the State 
Superintendent of the Maryland Sunday 
School Union. 





A Charming Gift. 

A package of the prettiest pictures you ever 
saw—-Flowers, Fruit, Landscapes, Autumn 
Leaves, Birds, Animals, Children, Beautiful 
Ladies, etc.—for decorating Pottery, Vases, 
Scrap Books, etc., and a five weeks’ subscrip- 
tion to IpLe Hours, a 16-page, illustrated, 
family weekly, filled with charming stories, 
by able writers, humorous selections, poetry, 
puzzles for the young folks, etc., all sent 
FREE to every reader of this paper who will 
forward at once fifteen cents to pay expenses 
of mailing. We make this unparalleled offer 
to introduce our paper into new families. 
Stamps taken. Address M. T. Richardson, 
Publisher, 397 Broadway, New York. Splen- 
did prizes—Organs, Watches, Silverware, etc. 
—for clubs. Rare chance for agents. Mrs. 
Henry Wood's latest and best story. **POME- 
ROY ABBEY,” just commenced. 





-ANOTHER waiter has fallen heir to a 
heavy property—it pays to wait.—[Danbury 
News. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts, 


The Organ Concerts at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, are to be resumed on Saturday, the 
16th inst., at 4 o’clock, with Mr. James Caul- 
field as Organist and Mrs. Anna Holbrook 
Rosan as Vocalist? The programme includes 
Andante, Allegretto and Allegro from Men- 
delssohn ; Prelude, in G major, and Fugue, in 
G minor, by Bach: Spring, by Mendelssohn ; 
Recessional March, by Clark; Veilleur de Nuit, 
and “ Fixed in His Everlasting Seat,’’ by Han- 
del ; and two songs, ‘*The Shepherd,” by Berg, 
and ‘“‘Absence ” (new), by King. Tickets may 
be had at the usual places and at the door. 


If in Want of a remedy for a sore throat, 
or a bad cough or cold, try Dr. Jayne's Ex- 
pectorant, an old stand-by for lung and throat 





troubles. 





Webster's Dictionary. 
Pappy’s Run, Ohio, Feb. 6th, 1878. 
To the Christian Union: 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging the 
réceipt of a copy of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, and also another which came in 
my name for M. Jones ot this place. Both 
came in excellent order, and are in every re- 
spect perfect. 

We heartily thank you for making arrange- 
ments to send to the readers of your excellent 
paper such a valuable and necessary volume, 
almost as a free gift. 

Wishing you abundant success in your 
work, Iam yours very truly, 

Jas. A. CLARK. 


“Wits these few remarks, Mr. Chairman, I 
will resume my seat,’’ he said, with a majestic 
bow, but the small boy had slightly interfered 
with his calculations by pulling the chair 
away, and the orator had the floor again. 
Moral—It is well enough to appoint a date at 
which to resume specie payments, but we 
had better be careful not to allow the silver 
boys to pull the chair of financial stability 
away at a time when it is most needed.— 
{Turner's Falls Reporter. 


Trained Horses at the Aquarium, 

The exhibition of trained horses at the 
Aquarium, which has been for the time being 
turned into a small circus, with seating capa- 
city for only about 1,000 people, is certainly 
very interesting and novel. The horses were 
said to have been captured within the last 
four years running wild on the plains, and 
huve been trained by W.C. Coup to perform 
a great many interesting tricks. The most 
remarkable one, however, is see-sawing by 
two horses, the animals actually standing on 
either end of a board a foot and a half wide, 
and going through the exercise of see-sawing 
with as much ease and grace as two girls. 





Brooklyn Philbarmonic. 

The last Rehearsal for the third concert 
(with entire programme) and the Concert take 
place this week, on Friday at 3 and Saturday 
at 8 respectively. The Solo artists are Miss 
Emma C. Thursby, Soprano, and Mr. 8. B. 
Mills. Pianist. The programme is of an un. 
nsually interesting character. 


Ir is told of the late Chief Justice Chase 
that Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines (who is much 
older than she looks) assured him one day 
that she should plead before the bar until she 
was one hundred and fifty years old. “ And 
to think, madam, that this isto be kept up 
one hundred and twenty-five years longer,” 
said the gallant Chief Justice, as he bowed to 
the widow. 

Get the Best. 

The edition of Webster's Unabridged Quarto 
Illustrated Dictionary, offered as a premium 
to the subscribers to the Christian Union, is 
the latest, largest and best ; is bound in hand- 
some and substantial library sheep binding, 
and printed on fine paper. It is in every re- 
spect a first-class book, and is sold in the 
bookstores at $12. 


Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any surgical operation, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years experience. Office 133 West 41st 
St. Saturday and Sunday forenoons. 





“ TELL your mistress that I’ve torn the cur- 
tain,” said a lodger to a female domestic. 
“Very well, sir; mistress will put it down in 
the bill as extra rent.” 





Position Wanted. 

A lady desires a position as bookkeeper or 
clerk. She has had long experience, and will 
furnish the best of references. She refers to 
the Publisher of this paper, to whose care an- 
swers may be addressed. 





Do Not Peison Yourself 
by indiscriminate application of cheap prep- 
arations, but call for Toilet Waters, Powders, 
Cosmetics, &c., made by J. & E. ATKINSON, 
London. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, ‘Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Peccate of 
g000 scho: ls. 
ly —— going abroad or to the country prompt- 

fe to Miss M. J. YOU NG, poem and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, # Union sonare (Broao- 
way side), New Yorr 


EDUCATIONAL. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Beet aavenmate J onan Sctence, 

Languages, ie ene wpa M 
- DAVID H. MOORE, D.D.. 


Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Y ear 57 1op ‘a d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 














PREST. 











NEW PUBLICA TION INS 











ASTE 


ANTHEMS. 


ALL NEW EOR 1878, 
Fill the Font with Rones. 2d Kaster Can- 
ea 7e9. Wm. Warren. 
The Magdalene. ibasier Hymn... 


ieo. Wm. War rren 

The Singing of Birds, Kaster Cantata. 

Solos and Chorus.. . Geo. Wm. Warren. 

Christ the Lord is ikcon (D), Easter An 

them. Solvs and Quartette or Chorus 
A.J. 


Holven. ‘ 


Easter Hymn, Solu and Chorus = 
P. Wheat. ¢ ' 
Easter Anthem (Christ Our Passover) e? 

Solos and Quartette .. L. P. Wheat. § 
Alleluia! Risen Lord, deuea Pr ices. + 5 

sional Hymn Jfeory Wilson. ‘~ 
Te Deum, Solos and Quarte tte 





. B. Marsh ¢ tbe. 


Benedic Anima Mea. Dutt, Rolo and ¢ 9 
Quartette... ---- W.C, William _ 
Te Deum. Solos and Quarte ite: fhe 
Louis ©. Jacoby 

Bonum Est. Solo and Quartette ~ 
V.C. Williams, ¢ 

Jesu. Redeemer. Duet’ forSoprano and: 
DOMUONG. ..0..50560c00e00 . B. Whiteley, ‘ 4 
Sing se the Lord, Anthem Solos and ¢ 5 
Quart Holden _ 


Sweet ri harity (E), Duett for Soprano and / 
Contrait Warren. \ 
six Anthems of the Church.. .... ) 
Henry Wilson. 5 ®! 
19 Hymn Tunes in Various Metres, ../ 
M osenthal. § 





There isa Fountain. Hymn. Solo and, % 
Quartette...... Kd. F. Smith, (7% 
Jesu, Son of Mary, ‘Hear. Hymn for : 
“Quurtette........ H. P. Danks, § Me 
No Change of Tir Hymn. Solo,/; 
Duo, Trio ana Quart H. P. Danks. 5 


Easter Anthem (C briet Our Passeve r)./ 
Solos and Quartette peseees L. P. Wheat. § 
Easter Hymn (Christ the Lordi “ Risen 
For Quartette............ Geo. Wm. Warren. 5 
CAROLS. 


Sing Sweet Carols, Brightly Gieam Our Banners, 


WHITELE Y, 0c. HKaster Comes Again, PoND, Jr., 
Se. Now He is Risen, TOMPKINS, dc. Joy to the 
World, MOSFNTHAL, 5c. Chi'dren in Heaven, 
Magdelena, MOSENTHAL., lOc. Easter Hymn, Koor, 
f Easter Carol, arranged from MOZART. 5°. 
Easter Morning, MOORE, Se. King Out, Sweet 


Kaster Bells, WARREN, 5e 
Paul at Athens), WARREN, 
Risen Again, WARREN, 10c. 
ters, etc., WARREN, 5c. 
Published by WM. A. 
Broadway. Branch swore, 


Then and Now (or st 
We. Christ the Lord is 
Ye Sons and Daugh- 


POND & CO., 54 
39 Union Square, N 


CHOIRS, SINGING SCHOOLS, 
SOCIETIES 


The Salutation (,5)')",). or 
Zion (.2:5,),or The "aml 
(i) or Perkins’ Sing- 
ing School (%:2). or John- 
son’s Chorus Choir In- 
struction Book (,°))\" 


per doz. ). 

The first two are first-clags Church music books, 
by L. O. Emerson and W. ©. Perkins, ang have ful! 
instructive courses. The last three are fitted es- 
pecially for Singing Schools by the very best 
talent. Now for @ spirited Winter and Spring 
Singing Class! 





$12. 





Also give new interest to the vear’s practice 
getting up one of our 40 CANTATAS, 
elreulars). Five of them ure: 


Belshazzar, Butterfield. $1. 
Don Munio, Tnudley Buck. Ve 
Joseph’s Bondage, (hidick. 15 
Prodigal Song, 1. 
Walpurgis Night, we miecissonn. 


Bdé@ishazzar and Joseph's Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splencia mus cal dramas. 


——— DITSON & CO., Satan. 


>». H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD 


EBRUARY, 1878. 
$1.50 B.. annum, 15 cts, per number. 
The Jeading musical monthly. Each number 
contains 36 pages of beautiful new music and 
choice reading matter, edited by Kar! Merz. The 
Kebruery number contains 
NANCY LES.- —The popular song day. 
y ms. ‘ells for 40 cents. 
EcHogs." — Beautiful waltz song. 
Sells for 30 cents 
Gw ENDOL INE.—A choice composition 
Sells for 40 cents. 
IUNDsS.—An elegant fantasia 
plano by A. Jungwann. Sells for 50 cents. 
ST. PAUL WALTZ. — Arranged as duet 
four bands. Setis ror 30 cents. 
But a)l this choice music is included in the Mu- 
wc AL WORLD for FEBRUARY which sells for only 
15 cts. Sold by most news dealers, or maiiea on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 
For $1.50 we will send the MusicaL Wor. 
one year, containing over $20 worth of new music. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains an illustrated 
supplement, giving the history. full description 
aod a fine tilustration of the grund new Cincinnati 
Music Hall, in addition to the usual! large amount 
ot musica! reading matter. Now is the time to 
subscribe. Agents wanted. 
t®@ The trade supplied by the American News Co., 
New York, or Branch House, Williams & Manss, 
Cincinnati, O. 
"Catalogues of sheet music 
sent free. 


§. Brainard’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


HARPEB’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEF KL Y 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: Une copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 
_— in the United States or Canada on receipt 
» 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
UARPEH’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 

10; or any two for 87. Postage prevaid by the 
lishers. §2” HARPER’S C ATALOGU EK wt be 
sent mail on receipt of Ten Cen 

HAKPER & BROTHERS, Franwlin Souare, N.Y. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Offer BIBLES, ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS, IMMENSE As- 
SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. OUR TPHEOLOGI- 


. by 
send tor 


Sullivan. 


Re 





of the 
By Collin Coe 
for 
for 
for 


and music books 











REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical 
WF Institute ond < Comers 


Founded 
#02. For bo’ A SID school. On 
direct route from mn New Yo ete aa ae a 
Rey. F. D. BLAKESL 


iE tieectek RI. 








CAL STOCK is uasurvassed in variety and price. 
New Co idiomas free 
by mail on applicatic: 

RICE 


BOO KS. ed 


CASSELL. Patras. & GALPIN 
5% Brosdway, New York 
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Mer. Recher in Chicago. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








(Mr. Beecher preached in a familiarly named church on 
Sunday morning, February 8d, but it was Plymouth 
Church in Chicago, not Brooklyn. Judging from the 
reports, public and private, which have reached us, the 
crowd within the church was but a fraction of that which 
could not gain admittance, and the services, opened by the 
Rey. Charles Hall Everest, appear to have been impressive 
throughout; the congregation singing with grand effect, 
**Come, thou Almighty King,” and other appropriate 
selections. ] 


SERMON. 
THE TRUE PATH. 

* But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit; 
for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.’’—1 Cor. ii., 14. 

“So then, they that are in the flesh cannot please God.”"— 
ROMANS viii., 8. 
rT\IHESE passages have by a misconstruction been a 

stumbling-block in the way of thousands. From 
them and from certain congeners have been derived 
statements and doctrines respecting religion, respecting 
the nature of man, which have stood in the way of 
thousands ; hindering many, burdening many, mislead- 
ing all. Out of the book of Romans comes the staple 
matter of al! systems of theology, and especially all 
those thut are the more rigorous. The threads that 
have been spun have been largely from materials out of 
this book. There are a great many—on account of the 
instructions which they have received—who suppose 
that religion is a thing not only high and difficult, but 
incomprehensibl+; that it is absolutely incomprehensible 
to men who are not converted; that Christians have an 
advantaze in that when they are changed, like initiated 
members into secret confederacies, they have a knowl- 
edge administered to them of interior things which no 
mau on the outside can ever have. And they therefor 
refer to this passage : that ‘the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit, neither indeed can he know 
them: because they are spiritually discerned.” 

Now, is it true, as a matter of fact, that converted 
people understand better than unconverted people? I 
affirm that there is not one intellectual element in reli- 
gion that an unconverted man cannot understand just 
as well as Le that is converted, and that it is no part of 
the purpose of this passage to discriminate between the 
understanding power of people within the church and 
people without. What does Paul mean by the ‘‘natural 
man”? When men are converted we call them con- 
verted men—spiri‘ual men; but before that, no matter 
what their par’, rank, or condition in society is, we call 
them natural, or in a state of nature. Now, the apostle 
has a very different idea and interpretation attached to 
both this and the other passage; namely, the coadition of 
the flesh in which men were. The apostle holds that a 
man bas two natures. In the first place, a bodily na- 
ture, just as we speak of a man’s bodily organization; 
that within himself he carries appetites aud passions 
whose function is confined solely to the administration 
of the body—hunger and thirst and all the diversified 
powers of all the body’s passions, and the engmery by 
which the body takes care of itself; and that the apos- 
tle calls the flesh man. Then tbere is the tuioking 
mau, the emotive man, the loving man, the aspiring 
man; that he calls the spirituat man. In other words, 
man is divided, in his thoughts and philosophy, into the 
upper man and the under man. The under man he 
calls the flesh man, and the upper man he calls the 
spiritual man. And he holds in the first place, in respect 
to knowledge, that the under man cannot receive the 
truths that peculiarly belong to the upper one. He 
is not speaking of religion in our sense of that term. 
He means by tbis that combativeness cannot understand 
poetry. He means by this that lust caonot understand 
art, music, painting. He means by this that selfishness 
cannot understand benevolence; that lust bas nothing 
to do with love; that self-indulgence has nothing to do 
with discontent or repression; that animalism has noth- 
ing to do with philosophy—knowledge. ‘The two are 
incased witbin each other. And his proposition is not 
a proposition as between two classes in society, but it is 
& proposition that bas respect to the double nature that 
is within all men. It is not a proposition that man, 
unconverted, outside of religion, cannot understand re- 
ligion, but that in every man his lower part or animal 
part cannot understand the upper and higher part. 
There is beside this, also, another element or truth in it; 
namely, that there are certain truths, not from the mate- 
rial world, nor from ideas merely, but certain truths of 
emotion—and those are never to be intellectually un- 
ders'ood, by any class, whether a man be virtuous or 
vicious, whether he lie, swear, or steal—a knowledge of 
which only comes from experience. If aman be ab- 





solutely deaf not only, but without the germ of mus.c 
within him, be cannot understand music, because that 
has to be experimentally learned. 


If a man is blind. or, 








equivalent to that, if he 1s color blind, he cannot-un- 
derstand the truth that lies in color, because it bas to be 
known experimentally. If a man has a cruel heart he 
cannot understand what it is to be tender, because ten- 
derness is a thing to be felt first and understood after- 
ward, If aman is grasping all the time, drawing in as 
a whirlpool sucks in, he cannot understand the feeling 
with which a great bountiful heart pours out inces- 
santly; it has to be learned experimentally. So, then, 
there are two orders in which men can understand. That 
part of them which is mecbanical and physical, and that 
part of them which is spiritual and bigh: the first can- 
not understand the last. But in regard to all the higher 
faculties men are discriminating one from another, in 
society, in their different positions in life, by the fact 
that vulgarity cannot understand refinement, coarseness 
cannot understand civility, brutality cannot understand 
angelic feeling. Passion, and appetite, and everytbing 
gross and low can comprehend nothing that is high. 
So, then, if there be an appearance of arrogance in the 
Scriptures, there is no real difference. It is only that 
theologians put their own interpretation on the words, 
‘The patural man receiveth not tbe things of the spirit.” 

‘“Why,” a man says, ‘‘I never joined the church ; I 
don’t know that I have been converted ; but I think I 
can understand as much asa deacon or a minister.” If 
he can’t, I pity him. ‘I understand what it is to be a 
ruler. I can understand the Trinity as near as they 
can, and [ can understand the decrees, and I can under- 
stand foreordination, and I can understand election, and 
what they mean by utter depravity, and what they 
mean by a change of heart ; and to say that the natural 
man receiveth not the things spiritual and cannot un- 
derstand them, it lies on the face of it that it is false. I 
can understand them.”” I say so too. Isay every intel- 
lectual element can be understood by every intellectual 
man, and if the declaration is that Christianity cannot 
be understood except by initiation, and that a man by 
conversion learns certain secrets that he did not know 
before, I say that men justly pronounce such a system 
false. But then, on the other hand, if it means simply 
that men living in a gross animal and ‘ow condition can 
have no conception of the qualities that arise from ‘a 
refined, noble, and spiritualized condition, everybody 
will admit it to be true. That is what Paul means, 
and that is the meaning of tbe apostle in that passage. 

If we turn back to the other text—that in Romans— 
which is in some respects even more equivocal, ‘‘ So 
then, we that are in the flesh cannot please God,” 
it is held in the first place that no action is acceptable to 
God except the actions that arise from a regenerated 
will; and that God is not pleased with anything tbat 
has not io it that quality which comes from a regener- 
ated heart and soul. That is not the Scripture, and it 
is not the meaning of God, and it is not the truth, either 
of revelation or experience, and it is most pernicious, 
both directly and indirectly, as a thing taught. So, then, 
they that are in the flesh cannot please God? Sup- 
pose @ man, a superstitious man, all day long serving in 
some calling which is debauching his fellow man, and 
at night, being a superstitious man, he goes in prayer 
before God, and prays for favor and for guidance, and 
assumes that he is a disciple of God, while he is wal- 
lowing in lust all the time—just so far as his conduct 
represents the flesh element—the animal element—i! 
does not please God in avy sense that implies worthiness 
on the man’s part. In so far as a man isa liar, and 
represents lies, he cannot please God. God loves the 
truth; He does not love duplicity: God loves honor; 
He does not love meanness. Men that are in dis- 
honor and meanness, in that character and jn those 
elements cannot please God. He is not content witb 
them; He is not a being tbat is indifferent to moral 
qualities: and if men bring drunkenness and rioting 
and lust and every and all manner of misrule and brutal 
conduct, they cannot bring this conduct before God 
and think God will wink at it. When men represent 
their flesh nature before God, and present that as a 
righteous quality, or as a quality that God will favor, 
that cannot please him. But to go fartber, and to 
say that nothing pleases God except ihat which pro- 
ceeds from a regenerated character, see where it leads 
you. Imagine a woman drawn out by love from 
the home of youth-—one who follows the deepest and 
purest instincts of our nature—and wedded to one 
who stands high, but who, ere long, fights, drinks, and 
overwhelms the household, dispossesses himself of his 
possessions, is dishonored, is impoverished, goes from 
bad to worse; in her arms sue carries a child that if 
stained, genitally corrupt, inberiting the father’s sins 
that go on tothe ihird and fourth generations; poor 
she is, sick the child is, brutal the man is: and she is a 
thing of lighi and of love, not a member of any church, 
giving ter whole life to that of the child, never 
other: than weary, yet unwearoutable; days and nights 
her life is a sacrifice for the child ; days and nights 
her patience for the brutal father never gives out; one 
year, two years, five years in this hell; six years, seven 
years she ministers to him; and when at last the whole 
town rejoices that he is dead, she is the only one who 








heartily mourns over him as she walks tu the tomb. 
And do you tell me that God looks upon that life aid 
does not care for it because it bs never been born 
again? That God sits up there and sees her, and says: 
**No account’? Are you going to believe in such doc 
trine as that? 

One born in wretchedness, born in the of 
those whom we look upon as lost, a white flower on a 
dunghill, maintaining her sanctity and growing up to 
be a woman intact and honorable—do you suppose that 
God does not care anything for these things? Do you sup 
pose that that strife and that struggle are nothing to 
God? That he does not care about these things? That he 
has got a system by which nobody who does not join 
the church is good for anything, and tbat al) qualities 
are indifferent until then, and that this is the rcot and 
foundation of any such declaration as ‘*they that are in 
the flesh cannot piease God”? Is that your conception 
of divine government and the moral order of the uni 
verse? But you must remember then what the apostle 
meant by ** They that are in the flesh.” In the sense of 
living absolutely under the domination of the body 
they are in the flesh. The word ‘‘ flesh” is used in two 
senses. The one is meant to signify that character 
which springs from the exercise of bodily passions, and 
he declares that men who are living in the indulgence of 
these cannot please God. Norcanthey. If you have 
ason given you who is lazy, who lies or shirks, who in 
every way is untrustworthy and unfaithful, and you say 
‘“he cannot—so long as he abides in these qualities—he 
cannot please me,” it is honorable to you and not dis- 
honorable to him; that is, it is no injustice whatever. 
But suppose there comes into the neighborhood a man 
that has a witching influence upon youth, and draws 
out of the lad some enterprise, and he begins to be i.ore 
methodical and strikes into some line of business habits, 
but he is not yet truthful, in every respect, and honora- 
ble. Does the father stand and look at him and say, 
‘** Well, I do not rejoice even in that—I do not care for 
it’? Why does he not care for it? He would care for it 
if he were a sensible man, and if he do not be will be 
neatly as bad as the boy was, for want of humanity 
aud want of proper feeling. So, then, they that are 
in the flesh can please God. You cannot please him by 
debauched character and unrighteousness, but if there 
be anything in you which is good, he is pleased with 
it; more tban pleased with it: rejoices init. He rejoices 
in it more than your father or mother, brothers or 
sisters, could possibly do. So, then, these ideas which 
have been taught, and that have been burdens to men 
—that they cannot do anything that is acceptable to 
God—that they cannot hope to win his favor—are all 
false. But wait. See what an infernal trap has been 
laid for men’s feet. First, it is held that mea are bora 
into the world without original righteousness. Well, that 
is true. Men are born into the world without avy know] 
edge of arithmetic. Men are born into the world with- 
out the slightest knowledge of the constitution of the 
United States. They do not know even grammar. Some 
of them never do. They cannot spell nor read nor 
write. They are empty of everything. When they are 
born into the world they do not know how to walk. They 
can not play the piano, they can not whistle, they can 
not do anything. Men are born, into the world empty 
of all righteousness and goodness. Yes, they are empty 
of everythiog. It includes that. Nobody comes to 
anything except by growth—education—by an unfold- 
ing. The body is nothing. It isa mere sack of capaci- 
ties, a mere germ-form without blossoms and without 
fruit. And to say that man is born into the world with- 
out original righteousness, without holiness—that was 
the method of creation. That is the way God meant 
everybody and everything to be born. They start at 
the seed-form. It is the method of creation to unfold. 
So, then, it is true that men are bora into the world 
without original righteousness. 
being so born he is not acceptable toGod. No man cau 
be acceptable to God by anything he can do. Uatil he 
is renewed and regenerated nothing he can do is accept 
able to God. He knows that he cannot be renewed by 
any effort of his own; that he is absolutely dependent 
upon divine grace for renewal; that he cannot be ac- 
ceptable until be 1s renewed, and with his own renewal 
he is obliged to have almost nothing to do except to 
wait for the Divine and sovereiga grace, and then knows 
that that divine and sovereign yrace is discriminat- 
ing and will be given to whomsoever God pleases. 
And then on that showing men are expected to put 
their hands together and say, ‘‘Our Father.” What! 
Can he be a Father who brings men into life—men 
without moral quality—and then declares they cannot 
please him in any other way than through such means 
as he chooses to give them, and under such circum- 
Providence ordains? He puts them just 
where he wanted to put them, and with just what he 
pleases to put into them, and then turns around and 
says, ‘‘1 wil have nothing todo with them. I am not 
pleased with them. I will condemn them unless they are 
born again,” and then says, ‘‘ Youcannot be born again 
of your own will; none but myself can do it, and ] 
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will not do it for the most folks; I will do it for a few. 
All the rest shall be condemned.” What for? For sin. 
Is it then a sin to be what God meant you to be? Is it 
a sia to be where he meant you to be? Is it a sin to be 
surround:d by influences that predetermine without any 
knowledge or volition of your own? Is that a system 
which you have a right to calla system of love and a 
system of benevolence? 

Now, the mischief of this is that it crushes them that 
believe. They are sevsitive. Onthe other hand, it dis- 
courages men. They are repelled from all religion. 
They say they want none of it, and when this doctrine 
is declared to them as taught ia the Bible—by all the 
rules of the Bible—tbey say, Do you suppose you can 
make the Word of G d acceptable to all mankind ucless 
it is taught in accordance with the great original prioci- 
ples of honor, trutb, and justice ? Do you tell me that 
the principles of truth, honor, and justice, as they are 
made known to man, can not be the same as in God ? 
Toe difference is that they are more exquisite in God 
than in us. In us they are narrower and more limited, 
but even in us they protest against any interpreta- 
tion contrary to reason, right, hoaor, and justice. How 
much more do these qualit'es protest agaiust such inter- 
pretation where they exist in infinite purity avd iofinite 
power in God! And if a man says that our feelings are 
no interpretation of divine attributes, then we have no 
God. The only thing we can understand of God is by 
reason of something we have got in ourselves. If that 
something we have is a false something it misrepresents 
God, and then we have none. The quality vf reason 
differs immensely in scope and in power, but it is the 
same asin God. The moral sense in us is the same as 
in God; feebler and moving in narrower spheres, but 
the same. One drop of water on my finger’s end tells 
me what water is, although in grandeur avd power it 
won't compare with the wbole Atlantic Ocean. A taper 
interprets to me the light of the sun, but would nit 
compare in power with it. Reason, conscience, delicacy, 
and love in me interpret God—tbat is, the quality of the 
divine nature—and I have a right to reason fr: m myself. 
But I have an example better tban that, set befure me in 
tbe character of the Lord Jesus Christ. If ye, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more—not less, 1 say—shal] your Father which 
is in heaven. 

With these explanations, then, we have cleared the 
way for certain inferences, and, in the first place, rehg- 
i nis not a mystery. Religion, as it is enjoined upon 
man, is conduct, 1s disposition, is character. Tnat is 
all. Man needs not to understand the nature of the uni- 
verse, It might be better if be could, but a man can 
understand the laws of his condition and the duties im- 
posed upon bim, in so far as the carriage of his body is 
concer: ed, and in so far as the carriage of his soul is 
covcerned, without it, and in so far as mghteousness is 
concern: d men need not be philos»phers. The Greeks 
always waited to take everything up and bring it into a 
system of the universe, and the Gre ks were the most im- 
mors] nation that ever existed. There was nt enough 
moral sense in the Greek nation to hold a government 
together. Tbe Greeks always sublimated life into a 
theory, and into a philosophy, and therefore Paul in- 
cessantly inveighed against them; but with us, in 
modein times, theology stands in the place of Greek 
philosophy, and men want to know what God is. They 
are not content to Know that he is forgiving, loving, 
righteous and just ; that he is infisite, beneficent, long- 
suffering through all the laws of nature, through all the 
Jaws of our own body, and through all social laws. It 
is not enough that they have a practical understanding, 
but they want to wander off into the infiaite abysses of 
moral government. It would be better if they could 
undersfand these things, but they are high above their 
reach. Men were good navigators long before meteor- 
ol gy was known; were farmers long before the subtle 
elements of chemistry were known, A man may be ex- 
perimentally and empirically good without having a 
systematic knowledge of how to be good. The mysteries 
of religion are all cvincident with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the universe. How does God exist unless he 
That puzzles everybody. Well it may. 
You cannot answer that question. Nobody does 
understand it. How is it possible for Jesus Christ 
to have been miraculously brought into life? How 
can I understand the infinite, that is without bounds » 
You can not understand it. Why, there is no ead 
to the things you do not understand. And if a man 
gives himself up to that, and thinks he is searching after 
knowledge, he is like a man that isin a vast palace at 
midnight without a light in it, thinking be is acquiring 
knowledge by going around and feeling the furniture of 
the rooms. He does not come to anything by it, except 
to grope and grope. All the mysteries of man lie in bis 
higher intellectual condition. Love and fear God. That 
is so plain that a child can understand it ; every maiden 
‘an do that. Keep hiscommandments. That is easy— 
very simple. What is it you are commanded to do’ 
Cease to do evil. You kaow what it is to do evil ; 
cease to do evil is no mystery. Are you a drunk- 


was created ? 





ard? Drink no more. Are you a thief? Steal no 
more. Break off your sins by righteousness. That is 
very simple and plain. And religion—what is it? It is 
obedience to the laws of a man’s body and soul; to the 
laws of one’s social surroundiogs; obedience to the laws 
as far as made known, Is there not a something which 
runs down to a man’s soul? Is there not a declaration 
tbat the wind bloweth where it listeth? Certainly there 
is that declaration. But that declaration covers simply 
this: men are unable to understand the laws of associa- 
tion in their own minds. When I hear a tenor sound it 
seems to me like purple. I cannot for tbe life of me 
tell why itis. When I see a picture it seems to me I 
have seen that picture somewhere else. It brings up 
scenes in my childbood. I seem to recollect something; 
what it is 1 do not know. It stirs a thousand birds of 
faucy which flit acd start everywhere in my imagina- 
tion. I cannot tell why it is. All the higher opera- 
tions in the mind, if you undertake to look at them 
closely you do not understand them; you do rot under- 
s aod the bringing forth of your thoughts. The prio- 
ciples of association work in some men by fear; in some 
men by love. Youdo not understand it. So the Divine 
influence upon the mind still works in a realm where 
you are little acquainted; but nowhere does the word of 
God assume that the prime elements which tend to a 
religious life are profound and mysterious. But they are 
difficult, men say. Difficult? Yes! Therace was born 
at the bottom of tbe hill and not at the top, and it is 
harder to go up bill than to slide down. I would like 
to say that there is nothing in this world worth having 
that comes to anybody that he does not have to work for; 
but when he does work, strait is the road and narrow 
is the path. We must take up our cross and follow God 
with pain and difficulty. When we say that we must 
accomplish everything with pain and difficulty, that is 
only what the surgeon says to a soldier who has been 
wounded in batile. ‘Setting the j int will pain you; 
and you will have to keep quiet, lie upon your back, eat 
babies’ food sometimes, do a great many things you 
do not like to do and refrain from a good many things 
you wish to do. Tuat is the road to get wellon.” I 
should say, therefore, to people sick in hospitals, Health 
is a great thing, but you have to take up your cross. 
Supp se I wus to go into a school and say, ** Now, my 
children, you know very little about reading. Knowl 
edge is a long and weary road, and you've got to bear 
your cross and take up your difficulties and overcome 
them or you never will be well educated.” Would it be 
right for anybody to come after me and iaterpret that 
to mean that there were special difficulties imposed by 
divine decrees aud sovereignty ? It iv bard for children 
to grow out of cbi'dhood anyway. They bave growing 
pains, and all manner of stomachic pains 1n their baby 
hood, and all sorts of difficulties, and it costs a child a 
good deal of pain to sit in school all day, to learn arith- 
metic and grammar. Tbe whole road of education is a 
hard road. It is always difficult to rise from a lower to 
a higher state; but there is no mystery in it. It is patent 
to every educator. It is patent to every man who has 
gone through life that you cannot reach riches except 
by labor, nor bonors except by becomi:g worthy of 
them. It requires service. That service implies suffer- 
ing. Unwearying application is the law of unfolding 
in human life. In every direction, in the bodily, in the 
intellectual, iv the artistic, in the civil relations we bave, 
men are perpetually burdened and yoked, and it is by 
self-denial that they rise. Is moral development not 
subject to the same law? It stands on a universal plat- 
form, and it requires effort, endeavor, yoke-bearing, 
cross-bearing, burden-beating, to reach it. It is not 
difficult if a child be cultured and brought up under the 
admonition of the law to tend toward perfection, but it 
is more difficult when a child has broken away from 
the bonds aid restraints of society, and when he has 
been saturated by intemperance and crippled by lust ; 
when a man has been playing politician—then it is diffi- 
cult to bring him forth to a pure life. Then comes 
pain as well as effort; then comes self-denial standing in 
his way. There is aconflict. And in this battle between 
conscience and self interest, if conscience overcomes, it 
is only after a struggle. It is hard to go from habits 
that are bad to habits that are good. Other than that 
there is no mystery—no difficulty. How wide the im- 
pression that religion is a sad and mournful thing! To 
be sure, we will get paid for it in the other life, but we 
must earn it by sorrow, tears and suffering. I say that 
pain, sorrow and suffering do not belong to religion. 
It is because you have not got it that you have 
pain, strife and suffering. Not until you have got it 
will you enjoy it. When a man learns any branch of 
science then he has pain. All this high philosophy, all 
this broodiog mystery, and all this uncertainty that is 
thrown over the subject of religion, is demoralizing 
and misleading and needlessly pernicious. For the 
things that God has laid upon you he has given 
you a capacity to bear, and requires of you according 
tu the things that you have, and not according to the 
things that you have not. 

We see also from these principles when it is hard 





and when it is easy to be religious, and th Bible 
speaks both ways; for it is combined in that most ex- 
quisite utterance of our Saviour, ‘‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Rest! Rest! Rest! To any one that bas felt the 
buffetings of life can there be anyihing so sweet as this? 
To the sailor in the whirlwind, buffeted hither and 
thither, dismantled and shipwrecked, und criven about 
until every energy is spent, how sweet is the thougbt of 
the barbor where he may drop anchor and think no 
more of the beatiog wave; and to the poor, and disap- 
pointed, and the ambitions of men that are blighted, 
aod the hungry beast never fed, and the whole race of 
striving and dissatisfied men, Christ stards saying, 
‘Come unto me and I will give you rest.” Rest sweeter 
than the song of birds after a long wiater; sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers that the frozen earth gives up! 
And yet how strange it is when he says, ** Take my 
yoke upon you.” 

When a pair of steers are brought in from the field 
and yoked, it does not suggest to a man the idea of lux- 
ury ; and yet, to this promise of rest, drawing out every 
fiacr feeling of man, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and J will give you rest,” Christ 
adds, ‘‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for I 
am meek and lowly of heart ; and ye shall fiad rest for 
your souls: for my yoke is easy and my burden is Jight.” 
How can the same thiog be at the same t:me beavy and 
light? But can it not be? Here isa laggard girl She 
will neither sew nor spin. The butterfly is not more 
careless than is she; careless of her habilimenis, care- 
less of her room. ‘* Oh dear,” says the mother, ‘‘ I do not 
kuow what my child will come to. I cannot make her 
industrious or careful. She laughs at me when I re- 
prove her, and she sings and laughs without a thought 
of care; and her room—I would not Jet any one see it 
for the world. Her negligent habits, her slattern dress 
—she'll die in the poor-bouse.” But at the appointed 
time comes love—aud none are born until they are 
born of love—and see how great the change! How at 
once order becomes natural and easy. How to please 
the one loved the person becomes circumspect and 
tastefully adorned. How when the consummation comes 
there is a law for the kitchen, a law for the parlor, for 
the whole house. See this frivolous creature who once 
rejoiced in nothing so much as in music aod lightly 
dancing feet, now how willingly she stays at home. 
There is music in the cradle sweeter than all the bands 
of the earth. See how, as she becomes mistress of the 
honsehold, ber husband’s face shines and she lives in 
his love and praise. Oh, how bard it was. Ob, how 
easy it is. Oh, how bard without a mi tive; oh, bow 
easy with an adequate motive. How hard it is for a 
man to be humble until be has had a revelation of the 
beauty and glory of God in Christ Jesus; bow hard for 
a man to lay down bis life until struck through with a 
sense of bervism, and then bow easy. There is nothing 
bard to the hero; notbing hard to love, nothing to one 
bungering after intelligence. Everything is wholly 
subdued to that. All greatness is due to that. Things 
are hard to men when going from the want of religion 
to it, but when a man has really been touched by the 
heart of God and felt the inspiration of Divinity and a 
better and nobler nature ia him, and be is really once 
aroused, how he conquers all things; how is the man 
changed utterly. Religion is hard when you are 
getting it, but wben you have once come into the full 
possession of it itis easy. Duties are hard. But there 
are duties which some men call burdens, but which are 


light. There is sweetness tnder the yoke of regular 
habits. How can the ox ever know his own strength 


unless he be yoked? How can the horse ever know 
what he is worth if he never felt the harness? Organ- 
ized effort is the only effort which gives power to 
labor. Man is free in proportion to the number of laws 
that he obeys, and the ease with whicb he obeys them. 
That rule is universal in its application. It is the uni- 
versal law doubtless in beaven that it is on earth; that in 
rising from a Jower to a higher sphere every step is 
another labor-pain. No child comes into the world 
without crying, a chorus of mother and cbild. Pain is 
the door into the joy of life. That is the beginning, and 
so it is the type. Every child mses from a lower toa 
higher condition by pain—from a lower ideal toa higher 
ideal by pain. Mano wins victories by fighting. It is 
the universal law; there is no mystery in it; nothing 
strange, but what you understand perfectly in every 
other department of life, and may understand if you 
take it analogically in the religious life. 

Religion, I remark in the third place, is eminently 
rational then, if this be a fair presentation of it. It is 
an attempt to live in an agreement with all the laws 
which eaviron us, There are four spheres at least, or 
five: physical laws, represented in our body and by our 
environment to the pbysical world—and there is much 
to be learned by every Christian man in that direction; 
then the social law that connects us with our fellow- 
men; and then the esthetic laws that connect us with 
things fine, rare, sweec, aerial, and beautiful—the laws 
of refinement; and then the spiritual, that connect us 
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with the invisible and with beings that are not in the 
flesh—the infinite, the eternal, that man should love in 
obedience to the laws of his surroundings or environ- 
ment. That is rational, is it not? And that is all that 
religion requires of any man, that he should study to 
obey the laws of his condition. I will discuss it 8 
little further in the fourth place, when I speak of mo- 
rality. 

It has often been taught, and such passages and their 
congeners have been alleged as the ground and reason 
for it, that morality was useless—a comparatively value- 
less accession: that a man must be born again, and that 
until be was born again he could not please God; but 
that morality was misleading. Now I hold, in the first 
place, that asa substitute for piety morality is a great 
mistake; but then by changing the phraseology I think 
we may get the root of all this thought. What is mo- 
rality in so far as the body is concerned? It is acting 
according to the laws of health. The man who obeys 
the laws of nature in so far as his body is concerned is a 
moral man. Moderation in appetite, desire; moderation 
in the use of himself; moderation in eating, sleeping, 
walking, working; moderatioa in everything, io all his 
parts and faculties; a wise knowledge of bis own phys- 
ical relations to the material world and to bis own self, 
und the obedience to these conditions as far as in him 
lies—that is morality in the lowest spbere. Surely that 
is useful. ce 

Rut suppose a man should believe that this is all he 
wants. Is there not another, higher sphere? There is 
a second stage of morality, namely, obedience to the 
social laws which surround man. So then aman must 
be a man among men, honored of men, patient with all 
men, loving all men, serving all men, just and true 
smong all men. And bonor, and truth and morality 
in men are wise a.d good, and indispensable to every 
just and honorable man. And morality is obedience to 
poy sical jaw. 

But that does not exhaust the laws that surround man 
avd bar ess hymin. He has relations to the organized 
civil society in which he lives. He is a citizen. He 
stands in the midst of property, in the midst of func- 
tion, in the midst of great men, and it is the duty of 
every man to «bserve the laws of his civil condition. 
He must obey the laws of his body, and of his environ- 
ment, the laws of bis social nature in connection with 
his fellow-men, and the laws of the nation where he is. 
All men carry into their busimess Operations manners, 
customs, rules and regulations, and a man must obey 
the laws there. 

Moreover, he is in connection with the future, with in- 
visible tbiogs, with honor, sentiments of faith, with bope, 
with love, with reverence, with aspirations, with God, 
with immortasity, and he must obey the laws of that 
sphere. So tbat morality isa unit. Like the pyramid, 
it stands and begins on the ground, but = up till its 
apex far up points to the heavens. Morality means the 
whole, from the bottom to the top, although men divide 
it and call the upper religion and the lower morality. It 
is all morality, and all religion. They are not divisible, 
or properly so, under such circumstances. 

To say that the lower forms of morality are sufficient 
is to pervert the truth, to mislead men’s minds. It isa 
man’s duty to be moral in all of the five spheres where 
law toucbes him in this life, and where a man is en- 
deavoriog to be faithful to his light and knowledge in 
all those spheres, that man we call a religious man ; and 
morality and religion merge into each other, and are 
part and parcel of one experience. But, taking it in 
the common acceptation of the term, men have been 
taught that the lower forms of morality must stand and 
wait in a disgraced condition until a man is touched by 
that divine change which comes to him, and which is 
supposed to be the true, spiritual condition and spiritual 
religion. I have seea men go away—I have gone away 
myself under the same impression—I have heard it 
laboriously demonstrated, no matter what you do, until 
born again it will be of no value. It is a miserable in- 
terpretation, The lowest is better than nothing. It is 
a great deal easier for a man who undertakes to live by 
his whole sphere of power, by fidelity to God, by rever- 
ence, by aspiration, by hope, by consecration, by mor- 
ality; but it a man swamped and wrecked in his morals 
is temperate, though he be a rascal in everything else, 
thank God he is temperate ;‘that counts something for 
him. 

As a starting-point in a right life, morality is good— 
not as a stopping point, but as 4 starting puiut. A 
man that casts anchor on one or two things and thioks 
he has got enough isa fool. But a man that is speak- 
ing the truth has the germ of something better than 
that. The man that bas wrestled with bad habits and 
cast them off bas planted a seed. He is a fool if he 
does not let it grow. Everything that you do right is 
right, and, as far as it goes, God recognizes it. God 
is not a tyrant that sits up on high and says, ‘‘ Get 
perfect, get perfect, or I don’t care for you.” God isa 
mother, and spreads abroad His infiaite nature, brood- 
ing on imperfection until he begins to see a crystallized 
form come out of inorganic matter, and broods again, 
with iotinite patience aud long-suffering, waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting to be gracious, in the language of the old 


Book. That is the way we do with children in our 
household. That is the way we know God does in His 
househuld. Love is full of justice, full of purity, and 


imparts itself to the children—that is to say, broods 
them kindly, and with infinite patience waits and waits 
to bring them up. These qualities are good for seed. 
Every right thiog ina man begins at a central point, 
and it 1s the economy of God, the providence of God 
and the divine sovereignty to await the unfolding of 
the seed and watch its grewth. Morality is an inter- 
mediate state of growth in favor with God, and in 
favor with man; aod I say to every young man, if you 
will not do anything else, restrain your passions, main- 
tain honesty, maintain integrity. But if you will do 
more, do it, and it will be easier then to be honest and 
temperate. Then go still higher, and then higher, until 
you come into the clear place of God’s own personal 
presence. Toat is the thiug you ought to strive after. 
Yuu are on the way, and | encourage you. It is easy 





for a man to be a Christian who has been brought up 
morally. Become spiritual. 

I want to say one thing more, in the fifth place. I 
can’t bear that hard theology, that has broken more 
hearts tban its head is worth, that we are tumbled into 
this world, dumped into this world, lying every which 
way like a keg of nails, ignorant, weak, and everywhere 
under the dominion of a thousand influences—that is, 
the whole race is—and that God sits busy with his own 
perfections, so happy with his own immaculateness that 
though he is glad to see any bave escaped out of the 
world, all the rest amount to nothing; that they are to 
him what the mosquitoes and flies are to you in sum- 
mer. There are theologians who have been led by the 
devil in logic to say that God is so pure that he cannot 
look upon sin with allowance, and therefore they have 
said that God hates the sinner. And men have been 
taught to believe bim under the wrath and curse of God 
in that sense; not that there is inherent wrath and curse 
in wrong-doing, but that God sits in his personality, 
blazing of eye and violent of tongue, and waiting with 
fiery vengeance to strike Gown men that are devoid of 
all holiness. It passes all conception. While we were 
yet enemies God loved us, and while now we are ene- 
mies God loves us, For he is not one that sits inquisi- 
torially and unsympathetically, thinking more of bis 
abstract law than about palpitating human nature. 
‘* God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son to die for it.” What would tempt you to give the 
baby out of your cradle? Is there any one you love on 
earth, mother, that would tempt you to give your baby 
for that? But what if the child had grown up and 
had come to man’s estate? Say it had bloomed into 
fruition and all your hope was on it. What do 
you love in this world that would tempt you to give 
this child upa sacrifice? You might for the country 
in hours of heroism. Many and many a mother has 
done a work that was divine when she consecrated 
her only son and sent him forth into the war, believ- 
ing that she should never see him again. How 
many hearts are touched with the thought of this 
remembrance. But, oh! is there language that can ex- 
pound such heroism, such zeal, such enthusiasm, as 
must inhere in the bearts of every one that can do such 
work asthat? And yet our hearts are small compara- 
tively, and pulseless and shallow, and our buman senses, 
as compared with God, are like a drop of water in com- 
parison with the ocean. And what is the love of God, 
the Infinite, whose flowings are like the Gulf Stream? 
What are the depths, and the breadths, and the lengths 
of the love of God in Christ Jesus, when, looking upon 
a world that was so degraded and an‘mal-like, He gave 
his only-begotten Son to die for it that there might be 
an interpretation of the love of God to the world; a 
great power set afloat in the universe tbat redeemed men 
from animals, bringing them into a spiritual and heav- 
enly estate! Will you tell me that God, tbe Infinite, 
whose heart is a sun, whose government is heart-gov- 
ernment, whose laws are loves, whose sovereignty 
is the instinct of love, whose very pains are for 
the sake of after-pleasure,—will you tell me _ that 
he could smite you as I smite some fruit-tree that I may 
bring down from it the succulent and delicious fruit? I 
might as well be dead, I might as well not bave been 
born, if God, the absolute Monarch, does not care 
for anything except the few men who squeeze up 
through and come out. There is not a man here so low 
that God does not know by name. There is not a man 
here so poor that God has not taken statistics of all 
that is in him. ‘There is not a person here with a 
naturally hard disposition tbat God does not have 
more charity for it than the world has. There 
is not a man here with infirmities that God does 
not feel for him more than ever did any one in 
tbe court of self-love. Like as a father He pitieth 
His child. And how does the father bring up his boys? 
The best way he can. He fights for them in proportion 
as he lovesthem. Nothing is so exacting as love. A 
man every where sees perfection in that which he loves. 
But let a neighbor bring accusations against a boy 
whom the father has been scolding, and see how he 
will stand up forbim. Let the boy be sent home from 
school—the master bas been tyrannical to him. Then 
look at the flame in the father’s eye. To treat his boy 
so! Better strike him than strike his son with injustice 
and wrong. Like as a father piticth his child, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him. He knoweth our 
frailties and remembereth that weare dust. All thy in- 
firmities, and thy weaknesses, and al] thy wants are not 
only known to God, but they are dearto Him. They 
make up a part of that universal government which is 
conducting for time and for eternity, and there is hope 
in that for the lowest, the lost; for the rudest nature, for 
the greatest mistakes, for the most abysmal sin. For 
the most trying and unhelped conditious in human life 
there is this one thing to say: You may bave man and 
your own self-love against you, and your circumstances 
against you, but God is for you. There is light above, 
there is hope above, there is succor above. Hold on, if 
you give up everything else, to that one thing—God is 
love. Do not be afraid to pray to Him. 

But, ah! is it not said that the prayer of the wicked 
is an abomination to the Lord? No, not in the sense in 
which you interpret that. No! No! No! Why? The 
Pharisees of old were a set of conceited men who be- 
heved that religion consisted in routine, that they might 
rob the widow and betray the fatherless, aud do all 
manner of wickedness, and then might go to the altar 
and repeat prayers, and that these prayers would wipe 
out all, be in heu of everything else. When men ua- 
dertake to make prayers to cover corrupt lives they are 
an abomination. 

Oh, cast away the barbarism, the heatbenism, with 
much of the theology that has tormented mankind. 
Do not let theology again rest on the brow of Christ like 
a crown of thorns. Once is enough fur a crown vu! 
thorns, Take it off, and let love flame from His eye, 
and love sit regent on his brow, and infinite sympatby 
and pity for the lost, for every striving soul, tor every 
imperfect one. I preach to you not a God of thunder, 
but a God of Calvary; not a mountain shaking, but Him 





whose blood streamed down for you. He loves you, 
and out of love gives infinite succor to all those who 
will put trust in him. Doubt father, doubt mother; do 
not doubt Jesus. At home or abroad, when death 
draws near, forget home, forget state and honor; do not 
forget Jesus. Wherever the providence of God may 
carry you, forget not Jesus. He never will forget you. 
He bears you in the arms of his providence ; he 
broods you that you may by and by be where be ir. 
Having loved his own, he will love them unto the end. 





| Fact any Raumor. 


—The Demarara boy was not Charley Ross after all. At 
least so Mr. Ross says after a long interview. 

—An item says that a dog-fish sixteen feet long and 
weighing 2,500 lbs. was lately caught on the coast of 
France. How large are sharks on that coast? 

—If silence is golden, as the proverb says it is, how 
about speech? Why, it must be silver, of course. In con- 
firmation whereof see Congressional proceedings. 

—It is with the liveliest satisfaction that we read of the 
close of the Greek invasion of Thessaly with a total loss of 
three men wounded and one prisoner. We were afraid 
that somebody would be killed. 

—Pleasant country, India. Three men out walking are 
perceived by a tigress who takes offense at their personal 
appearance, and blockades them for two hours on the top 
of a rock six or seven feet high. 

—What folly to lock the doors of a factory where three 
hundred girls are employed! A false alarm of fire caused 
a panic in such a place on Friday, and in the crush that 
followed many were badly hurt. What if that had been 
a sure-enough fire! 

—American enterprise has pushed to the doors of the 
Vatican in the shape of a ‘“‘ Herald” correspondent, who 
interviewed the most prominent candidates for the Papal 
succession. He did not learn anything of any account. 
but that was no matter. 

—The silver men own up that silver is becoming a drug 
in the market and in commercial transactions, but say 
that it is all because the Government will not receive it. If 
the Government did receive it would not the Government 
subsequently pay it out 

—Six millions sterling voted by the English Commons 
by way of a beginning. If England actually goes to war 
she will have to subscribe more liberally than that, and 
when one tries to make out what she will gain even under 
the most favorable circumstances the balance sheet be 
comes a trifle involved. 

—‘* Commodore” Daly, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., seems to 
have been guilty of a gross impertinence in owning a 
steam-tug which rescued an American vessel in distress in 
Canadian waters. His tug was fined $500 for the transac- 
tion, and now he appeals to the Canadian Minister of Cus 
toms for reimbursement. 

—An English manufacturer advertises for a man with a 
thorough knowledge of cotton and woolen rags, and 
capable of managing about eighty women. He promises 
a very liberal salary, but we don’t believe a man who 
would fill the bill can be had at any price. Utah offers 
the most promising field of search, perhaps. 

—An additional Article of War is contemplated by the 
Congressional Committee on Military Affairs authorizing 
the punishment by court martial of officers and soldiers 
who gamble or play games for money. That is very nice 
for the Army, but it rather discriminates against Con 
gressmen, does it not? And it quite ignores the rights of 
such statesmen as our own Morrissey. 

—China, or, at least, certain Chinese. are apparently 
providing for themselves a day of reckoning by the occu- 
pation of Kashgar. This is treading close on territory 
in which Russia has a personal interest. She has, of 
course, other engagements at present; but when she has 
her winter capital fairly in running order at Stamboul the 
Chinese had better prepare to move. 

—The Solicitor-General of the Province of Quebec had 
the pleasure of being burned in effigy the other nignt by 
some of his disaffected subjects. Policy unpopular, that’s 
all. Now, in a glorious republic we don’t burn unpdpular 
officials in effigy. We tell lies about them till they don’t 
know their own identity. This encourages journalism. 
and it is far more amusing than a bonfire. 

—There must be many among the readers of the Chris- 
tian Union who will take interested notice of the fact that 
Star Island, one of the Isles of Shoals off the New Hamp- 
shire coast, with its Oceanic House and all appurtenances, 
has been sold by Mr. Poor to Oscar and Cedric Leighton. 
of Appledore Island, hard by. If the new proprietors 
make of the Oceanic another Appledore they will do well 

—A number of horses belénging to the best equine fam- 
ilies have begun, at the Aquarium, in this city, a series of 
performances calculated to demonstrate their title to 
recognition as voters or something. They employ human 
attendants to act as interpreters, and certainly succeed 
in making a very favorable impression as to their in 
tellectual acquirements. N.B.—They are not sea-horses, as 
might be inferred fromtheir appearance at the Aquarium. 

—Those who are in a position to judge give it as their 
opinion that it will not be many years before Harvard 
University will follow the example set by the University 
of Michigan and abolish ‘*Commencement.” ‘“ Class 
Day” has long been the day of days in Harvard's aca- 
demic year, and with the breaking up of class lines under 
the elective system of study the need of commencement 
exercises may rapidly disappear. The sentiments of Prof. 








Hill, who now has charge of these exercises from year to 
year, are understood already to tend in this direction. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, February 4, to Satur- 
day, February 9. 


Yinancial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 








Feb. 4. Feb. 6. Feb. 
tiold (highest)...... 3% ceccccce WG ..cceeee we 
Legal Tenders.. .... 97.92 ....0.0. M92 ....-00. 9.04 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal ratgs,) 
~ 5 06 














6s, 1BBL. £....ccceeeee - 106%... 105% 
6s. 1881. C..... . - 106% Bs 
6s, 5-208, 1865, n 102% 
6s, 5-208, 1885, n. 1.c.. 102% 
6s, 5-2us, (867. r.. GS GRE IUD 56 
6s. 5-208, 1867. ¢ - 105% 15 
6s, 5-208, 18GB, £...... MOTH 22. cceee MOTH ..ccceee 108% 
58, 5-208, 1868, C...... LOB ....6005 M0BSG .. 2. eee 109 
58. 10-408, r.... © 108% .ccccces BOOS 2200 ce 104% 
WB. BOGOR, Goon cccccce MBM coccecce WEEE coccepec 107 4 
58, funded, 1881, r... 104 ........ MBM ....000e 1046 
5s funded, 1881, C... 104 =... cccce MBH vcccces 106 
. 5. § eee TL scassose MEE seencees 10834 
O560, THEE, Giccccsnccss MM cénceces MEN «sbcnuce 1034 
4s. registered. 1907.. 101) ....22. 100K .....0- 10136 
4s. coupon, i907..... a “Sepacee TEE sewadiene 102 
6s, currency, r...... ~. cshinsas EEE onndndes 119 
Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1883.... 40 , N.Y. 63, G.L.. "91.... 116 
Alabama $s, 1886.... 40 | N.Y. 68,G L., 9%.... 116 
Alabama 8s, (886.... 40 N.Y. 66.G.L,. '%.... 116 
Alabama 8s, 1888 .. 40 | N.C. 68, old, J.&J...a17% 
Ala. 8s, Ala.&C,R. 5 | N.C. 68,010,A.&0.. 17 
Ala. 8s, of 1892...... 20 | N.C.66.N.C.R.J.&J.. 70 
Ala. 88, of 189% +» 20 | N.C.66,N.C.R.A.40. 
Ark. 6s. funded — |NC.6s,c.0ffJ.4J3.... 51 
Ark.7s,L.R.&F.8.is. 4 | N.C.68,c.off.A. - 
. & 4 | N.C. 6s, F.A., 
4 | N.C. 6s, F.A., 
4 | N.C. 68, 0.b., J 
Y N.C. 68, n.d. 
Georgia s..... . N.C. 68, 8.T. 
Ga.7s, new bo s| do ao 
Ga. 78, indorsed.... 105 do do 
Ga. 78,go0ld bonds.. 106 | Ohio 6s, 'Bl..... ° 
Ill. coup. 6+, i879.... 100 | Ohio 68, ’s6. 07 
tl). War Loan....... 100 | Rhode Island 6s.... 106 
if eae 100 | South Carolina tis.. 41 
Louisiana tis........ ‘6 ) do J.43.. W 
La. new ponds...... 56 do AAO. 
J.a.6s.new Fi’g D’t. 56 do 6s. Fe 36 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 56 do 6s8.L.C. 4) 40 
La. 6s, Levee Bds... 56 do 68,L.C.889A.4£0 4 
La. 5s, Levee Bds... 56 do 78 of '88.. ..... 32 
La. 8s, L. B, of '75... | do Non-fund.bds. — 
La. 78, Consol ...... 84% Tennessee 6s,0ld... 38 
be BO “ED oe 0 ccccce 36% 
| do ».bD.. D.8.... 36 
Virginia ts, old..... 30 
7s ae do 64, n.b., "66..... * 
Mo. 68. due in 1878... 100 do 68, n.b., "67..... 30 
Mo. 68, due '82 or '83 102 do 68, coneol.b... 66 
Mo. 6s, due in 1585.. L044) do ex.mat.coup.. 55X 





Mo.+ 8, due 1p 1887.. 1044; do 68,con.3d 8... 41 
Mo. 68, due in 1888. 105 | do 6s, deferred b. 4 
Mo. 68, due 89 or 90 108 | D.C. 3.658, 1924....... 76% 
Mo. 68, A. or U.d.’92 10554) D.C. small bas...... — 
Fag. bs. due "94-%.. 1074g; D.C. reg. bds........ a 
Han. &St. Jo. °80-87.. — | 
Foreign Exchange.— 
6 days. 3 days. 

London prime bankers, 4.814@4.81% 4.824 @4.83\ 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 
For the week ending February 9, 1878. 
Batter.—Receipts for the week were 18,113 

packages. Exports, 3,144 packages. There has been 
more tone and life to the market, and considerable 
sales of state stock that had accumulated here, at 
say 16@2%3c. Strictly fine butter, either state or 
Western, is bare of stock and in light arrival. 
We quote: Fine fresh Western creamery make, 
3 @40e.: finest selections of State October 
fall make, 30@%5c.; fair to good fall butter, 23@ 
26c.; Fresh Western factory or mill butter, 18@20c.; 
old flavored Westera factory or mill butter, 10@ 
18c.; entire State dairies, Southern and Middle 
counties, fine, 25@27c.; entire State dairies, South- 
ern and Middle counties, fair to good, W@2sc.; en- 
tire State dairies, Northern Weich, fine, 25@26c.; 
entire State dairies, Northern Welch, fair to good, 
20@23c.; grease butter, 7@¥9c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 17,101 
boxes, Exports, 14,421 boxes. Gold 102. The export 
inquiry has been fair, and prices slightly advanced 
and firm at the close. We quote: Finest Septem- 
ber and October make, 134%@l4c.; fair to good 
September and October make, 12@\3c.; early make, 
good to fine, 10@l18c.; part skimmed and off flavor, 
Se 10c. 

Egas.—There was a firm market following our 
lust. Prices advanced to We. Karly in the week, 
but with increased receipts and milder weather at 
the close, there was a decline of 3@4c. per doz., and 
a weak market. Limed and old fresh stock are un- 
salable. We quote: Fresh laid eggs, state or 
Western, 16@lic.; limed eggs, nominal. 

Poultry and Game.—Warm weather, moder- 
ate demand, and low prices order of the day. We 
quote: Turkeys, 11@12c.; chickens, 10@12c.; ducks, 
12@lic.; geese, 8@10c. Mixed lots of poor stock, 5@8c. 

Beans.— Medium selling freely at $1.70@$1.80 per 
bush. Marrows wanteo at $2.10@82.15 per bush. 

Dried Apples.—Only finest kinds are salable. 
Sliced, 7@8ce.; quarters, 5@6c.; old stock, 3@4c. 








David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS 8OON AS SOLD. 
We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1577, to 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1877....... ; 


Premiums on 
ist January, 1877. 


$4,710,665 83 






. 2,040,362 61 
Total amount of Marine Premiums,,. .,$6.751,025 4 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877........ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same - - 


miums and Ex- 
PODSES ......+--- 9947 ,925 86 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,958 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
iinet Sobeeshedbosbessavinne «ess 1,163,200 00 





pany, estimated at ...... ......2. soees 617,456 M1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,764,395 68 
CRE BB BREE 00.00. coccscsccccesesccccecces 255,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets............- $14,366,251 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstamfing certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof, 
or their legal reoresentatives, on and after lues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
wil! be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, fri m which date 
all interest thereon will cease. the certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceted. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums -f the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist December, i877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W.H. H. Moore, AD@LPH LEVOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS, Kost. B. MINTURN, 
CHAKLES H. RUSSELL, CHARLES H.MAKSHALL, 
JAMES Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
GOKDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. Dé FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
WH. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
Josiau O. Low, HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. Dop@e, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS. JOHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

Ga. &. ND, WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PETER V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. It goes further 
and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cukes, &c., than any other prepared. 

It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received the strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement of 
the leading Chemists of the Country. 

It is peerless and unapproachable in quality, and any family who once uses it will not be 
without it. All Grocers sell it. 


WINCHESTER ’S 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


WILL PROMPTLY AND RADICALLY CURE CONSUMPTION, 








And absolutely prevent ita development in all cases of prediaposition or threatened attack. 


FOR CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, LOSS OF VIGOR 
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Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


386 John Street, New York. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


te IMPORTANT CAUTION,.—Beware of SPURIOUS IMI- 
TATIONS and ADULTERATIONS. Inquire for and use only 
WINCHESTER’S preparation, established 20 years, and whose 
purity and excellence is universally acknowledged, 





The Scientific American. 
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THE MOST POPULAR SCIENTIFIC PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Only $3.20 a year, including Postage. Weekly. 52 Numbers a Year, 
4,000 Book Pages. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a large First Class Weekly Newspaper of sixteen pages, 
printed in the most beautiful style, profusely Wustrated with splendid engravings, eepresenaes 
the newest Inventions and the most recent Advances in the Arts and Sciences; including Me- 
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Processes, New_Kecipes, Improvements pertaining to Textile Industry, Weaving, Dyeing, 
Coloring, New Industrial Products, Animal, Vegetable and Mineral; New and Interesting 
Facts in Agriculture, Horticulture, the Home, Natural History, etc. 

The most valuable practical papers, by eminent writers in all departments of Science, will 
be found in the Scientific American; the whole presented in popular language, free from tech- 
nical terms, illustrated with engravings, and so arranged as to interest and inform all classes 
of readers, oldand young. The Scientific American is promotive of knowledge and progress 
in every Ccowmunity where it circulates. It should have a piace in every Family, Reading 
Room, Library, College or School. Terms, $3.20 per year, $1.60 half year, which includes pre- 
payment of postage. Discount to Clubs and Agents. Single copies ten cents. Sold by all 
Newsdealers. Remit by poste] order to MUNN & CO., Publishers, 37 Park. Row, New York. 
PA ENT In conneeuon with the Scientific American, Messrs. MUNN & Co. 

8, are Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, and have the largest 
establishment in the world. Patents are obtained on the best terms. Models of New Inven- 
tions and Sketches examined, and advice free. A special notice is made in the Selentific 
Ameriean of all Inventions Patented through this Agency, with the name and residence of 
the Patentee. Public attention is thus directed to the merits of the new patent, and sales 
otten effected. 

Any person who has made a new discovery or invention can ascertain, free of charge, 
whether a patent can probably be obtained, by writing to the undersigned. Address for the 
Paper, or concerning Patents, 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Branch Office, Cor. F & 7th Sts., Wasbington, D.C. 
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Science and Art. 





Ovr Art-CorNER.—Our art-corner was conjured up by 
Isaac and me. The design was mine, most emphatically 
mine, for I am the artist of the family—taking to art as to 
the manner born. Still, to give Isaac his dues, I must say 
that after my designs were laid before him he showed him- 
self very appreciative and good at a suggestion; conse- 
quently I always use the plural in speaking possessively 
of that corner. In fact Isaac did most of the work, 
while I superintended and added the finishing touches. 
Where I got my first idea of an art-corner I cannot re- 
member—perhaps from Eastlake or Clarence Cook; or it 
may have been from little hints here and there that wove 
themselves together in my mind. But whatever it was that 
gave the first impulse in regard to that structure, there it 
stands in all its glory, the delight of my eyes, of Isaac’s, 
and of our numerous friends’ and acquaintances’. The be- 
ginning of it in tangible form was two boards for uprights 
about forty inches in length by eight and a half in width ; 
three shelves thirty-six inches long by eight wide; another 
board the same size as the shelves. The latter is nailed 
across from one upright to the other back of the highest 
shelf, the two china plates of my own decoration resting 
against it, while there is the delightfnl prospect of an addi- 
tional] plate, aged one hundred and fifty, to add its antique 
beauty to the rest. On the same shelf isa ginger jar not 
loaded with all imaginable devices so closely crowded that 
one scarcely knows where a Chinese woman ends and a 
voracious looking serpent begins, but decorated with a few 
well selected pictures on a pale cream-colored ground. 
This color was laid on in oil paint, and between the pict- 
ures, partially filling up the vacant spaces, are gilt scrolls, 
very easily made with a sable brush dipped into printer’s 
gilt after the gilt is mixed with a little mucilage. An old- 
fashioned brass candle-stick, containing a wax candle 
ornamented with a little decaleomanie work, completes the 
furniture of the top shelf. The second shelf contains a 
little Japanese cabinet and tea pot, an empty salt jar 
nearly covered with roses and butterflies, and a large 
beautifully variegated nautilus shell. On the lower shelf 
is a number of shells of various kinds and sizes, and two or 
three articles from India. But it is not so much the furniture 
of the shelves as the shelves themselves I want to speak 
about. The plain boards, brought by Isaac from . planing 
mill at a trifling cost, are transformed into an article that 
every oue notin the secret supposes to have come from Japan. 
They are painted black, thoroughly dried, then varnish- 
ed, and while the varnish is wet the printer’s gilt is rubbed 
on in spots with a pad of wadding. Then, when thoroughly 
dry again, the shelves receive a final coat of varnish; 
carriage varnish is the best. The edges of the shelves are 
trimmed with scolloped points of crimson enameled 
cloth, nailed on with silver or brass headed nails. Above 
this ‘‘ high art’ establishment is a standing row of Japan- 
ese fans, which give the finishing touch to our corner. 

ELMER LYNDE. 

THE PaTENT OFrFice.—The total receipts of the Patent 
Office for the year were $752,342.89, and the total expenses 
$610,475.12, leaving $121,867.77 as the profit on the year’s 
transactions. The tables show a falling off in the receipts 
and expenditures, as well as in the number of applications 
filed and patents issued as compared with some previous 
years. In explanation of this fact the Commissioners 
say that there is no doubt that the imcreased facilities 
which the office by its publications has afforded the public 
for examination into the state of the various arts have 
affected, and will continue to affect, to a great extent, the 
number and character of applications as well as of patents. 
A less number of applications covering old fizlds of inven- 
tion will be filed, and a corresponding improvement will 
be found in the character of patents granted. In a com- 
parative table showing the number of patents in propor- 
portion to population, issued to the different States and 
Territories, Connecticut maintains her traditional préem- 
inence as the home of original notions, there having been 
one patent issued to every 885 of her inhabitants, while to 
no other State or Territory did the patents issued exceed 
one to every 1,000. Prior to 1866, patents were not printed 
by the Government, and to fill the constant demand for 
copies of such patents the office is compelled to furnish 
manuscript copies at the rate of ten cents per folio of 100 
words, for which purpose fifty or more copyists are con- 
stantly employed. To the public generally the informa- 
tion contained in the mass of manuscripts in the Patent 
Office is practically inaccessible, and people often pay 
royalties in ignorance of their rights, or because it is 
cheaper than to attempt any search through the manu- 
scripts of Amerigan patents. The public pay annually 
tens of thousands of dollars for infringements and ex- 
aminations, and some of the older manuscript volumes in 
the office are nearly worn out by the repeated perusal. 
On this subject the Commissioner says: I think there is no 
tax which inventors and manufacturers would so cheer- 
fully pay as that which should be imposed for the purpose 
of printing these documents. In consideration of these 
facts, I would urgently recommend that the reproduction 
of these specifications be authorized at as early a day as 
possible, so that the work may be proceeded with as rap- 
idly as the interests of the service demand and the facilities 
of the office permit. For this work an appropriation of 
$20,000 would prove ample for the next fiscal year. The 
saies of these copies would, at a very moderate rate, soon 
reimburse the Government for the outlay, so great is the 
demand for completed classes of patents. Fourteen hun- 
dred and sixteen trade marks and six hundred and thirty- 
two labels were received for registration during the year. 





The importance of trade marks to the commercial world 
is, the Commissioner says, becoming more and more ap- 
preciated in this country, and the remedies under recent 
laws enacted for their protection in the United States 
courts are being frequently enforced.—[Tribune. 





EXTENSION OF VOLUNTEER WEATHER SERVICE IN THE 
UniTep StTaTes.—We are greatly gratified to see that the 
marked success which has attended the volunteer weather 
service in the State of lowa, so vigorously prosecuted by 
Dr. Hinrichs, and which now numbers about one hundred 
observers, is leading other States to adopt a similar sys- 
tem. Prof. Francis E. Nipher, of the Washington Univer 
sity of St. Louis, has already secured the services of fifty- 
five observers, chiefly in the northern and western parts of 
Missouri, for the regular observations, particularly of 
rainfall, but also, where possible, of temperature pressure 
and humidity, and for observations of irregularly recur- 
ring phenomena, such as storms; the aim being to collect 
together as full and accurate an account of the different 
phases of these phenomena as it is possible to make, par- 
ticularly their commencement, culmination and termina 
tion. The investigation of the climatology of the State is 
also to be undertaken. The observations are to be ac- 
cording to local time. Regular reports will be furnished 
to the newspaper press. The work is undertaken under the 
auspices of the university, and it is not intended that it 
supersede, as regards this State, the work of the central 
office at Washington, D. C., but to supplement that work 
in collecting data for a more satisfactory treatment of the 
climatology and storms of that State. We strongly com- 
mend this scheme, and earnestly hope that Prof. Nipher 
will succeed in extending his network of stations till all 
parts of the State be adequately represented, especially 
since telegraphic stations everywhere are by far too few 
to meet the requirements of the more important and 
pressing problems of meteorology. We have the further 
satisfaction of learning that a similar weather service is 
contemplated in the State of Kentucky. -{Nature. 





THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION.—A last effort is being 
made to secure for the Metropolitan Musem the Castellani 
Collection, which has been on exhibition there for several 
months. The trusteeg have been notified by a lady who 
withholds her name That she will contribute $10,000. As 
there are numerous other conditional subscriptions, there 
is some possibility that a part if not the whole of the col- 
lection will be secured. 


Our Folks at Poganac.” 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 














CHAPTER XVI.—(Continued.) 

NE corner of the garret was reserved safe from the 

rummaging of the children, and there hung in order 
the dried herbs, which formed the pharmacopoeia of those 
early days, There were catnip, and boneset, and elder- 
blow, and hardhack, and rosemary, and tansy, and penny- 
royal, all gathered at the right time of the moon, dried 
and sorted and tied in bundles, hanging from their differ- 
ent nails—those canonized floral saints, which when living 
filled the air with odors of health and sweetness, and whose 
very mortal remains and dry bones were supposed to have 
healing virtues. Some of Dolly’s happiest hours were 
those long sunny, joyous Saturday afternoons in which 
many of these stores were gathered, when she rushed 
through the lush, long grass, along the borders of mossy 
old stone fences, and pulled down starry constellations of 
elder blossoms, and gathered pink spires of hardhack, till 
her little arms could scarcely clasp around the bundle. 
Then she would rush home panting and energetic, with 
torn dress, her sun-bonnet off on her shoulder, and curls 
all tangled from the wrestles with blackberry bushes which 
had disputed the way with her. This corner of the garret 
always filled Dolly’s head with visions and longings for 
the late, slow-coming spring, which seemed far off as the 
dream of Heaven. 

Then those barrels of sermons and old pamphlets! Dolly 
had turned and turned them, upsetting them on the floor, 
and pawing helplessly with her little pink hands and read- 
ing their titles with amazed eyes. It seemed to her that 
there were some thousands of the most unintelligible 
things. ‘“‘An Appeal on the Unlawfulness of a Man’s 
Marrying his Wife’s Sister” turned up in every barrel she 
investigated, by twos or threes or dozens, till her soul 
despaired of finding an end. Then there were Thanks- 
giving sermons; Fast-day sermons; sermons that discoursed 
on the battle of Culloden; on the character of Frederick the 
Great: a sermon on the death of George the Second, begin- 
ning, ‘* George! George! Georgeis no more.” Thissomewhat 
dramatic opening caused Dolly to put that one discourse 
into her private library. But oh, joy and triumph, one 
rainy day she found at the bottom of an old barrel a vol- 
ume of the “‘ Arabian Nights,” and henceforth her fortune 
was made. Dolly had no idea of reading like that of our 
modern days—to read and to dismiss a book. No; to read 
was with her a passion, and a book once read was read 
daily ; always becoming dearer and dearer, as an old friend. 
The ‘Arabian Nights” transported her to foreign lands, 
gave her a new life of her own; and when things went 
astray with her, when the boys went to play higher than 
she dared to climb in the barn, or started on fishing excur- 
sions, where they considered her an incumbrance, then she 
found a snug corner, where, curled up in a little, quiet lair, 





* Copyright 1877. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 





she could at cence sail forth on her bit of enchanted carpet 
into fairy land. 

One of these resorts was furnished by the third garret of 
the house, which had been finished off into an arched room 
and occupied by her father as a study. High above all 
the noise of the house, with a window commanding a view 
of Poganuc Lake and its girdle of steel-blue pines, this 
room had to her the air of a refuge and sanctuary. Its 
walls were set round from floor to ceiling with the friendly, 
quiet faces of books, and there stood her father’s great 
writing-chair, oh one arm of which lay open always his 
‘* Cruden’s Concordance ” and his Bible. Here Dolly loved 
to retreat and niche herself down in a quiet corner, with 
her favorite books around her. She had a kind of shel- 
tered, satisfied feeling as she thus sat and watched her 
father writing, turning his books, and speaking from time 
to time to himself in a loud, earnest whisper. She vaguely 
felt that he was about some holy and mysterious work 
above her little comprehension, and she was careful never 
to disturb him by question or remark. 

The books ranged around filled her, too, with a solemn 
awe. There on the lower shelves were great enormous 
folios, on whose backs she spelled in black letters, ‘“‘ Light- 
footi Opera,” a title whereat she marveled, considering 
the bulk of the volumes. And overhead, grouped along in 
friendly and sociable rows, were books of all sorts and 
sizes and bindings, the titles to which she had read so often 
that she knew them by heart. ‘* Bell’s Sermons,” ‘‘ Bon- 
nett s Inquiries,” ‘‘ Bogue’s Essays,” ‘‘ Toplady on Predes- 
tination,” ‘‘ Boston’s Fourfold State,” ‘‘ Law’s Serious 
Call,” and other works of that kind she had looked over 
wistfully, day after day, without getting even a hope of 
something interesting out of them. The thought that her 
father could read and could understand things like these 
filled her with a vague awe, and she wondered if ever she 
should be old enough to know what it was all about. But 
there was one of her father’s books which proved a mine 
of wealth to her. It was a happy hour when he brought 
home and set up in his book-case Cotton Mather’s “ Mag- 
nalia,’’ in a new edition of two volumes. What wonder- 
ful stories these ! and stories, too, about her own country ; 
stories that made her feel that the very ground she trod 
on was consecrated by some special dealing of God’s prov 
idence. 

When the good doctor related how a plague that had 
wasted the Indian tribes had prepared the room for the 
Pilgrim Fathers to settle undisturbed, she felt nowise 
doubtful of his application of the text, *‘ Thou didst drive 
out the heathen and plantedst them.” 

But who shall describe the large-eyed, breathless wonder 
with which she read stories of witchcraft, with its weird 
marvels of mysterious voices heard in lonely places, of 
awful visitations that had overtaken sinners, and imme- 
diate deliverances that had come in answer to the prayers 
of God’s saints? Then, too, the stories of Indian wars and 
captivities, when the war-whoop had sounded at midnight, 
and little children like her had awakened to find the house 
beset with legions of devils, who set fire to the dwellings 
and carried the people off through dreary snow and ice to 
Canada. No Jewish maiden ever grew up with a more 
earnest faith that she belonged to a consecrated race, a 
people especially called and chosen of God for some great 
work on earth. Her faith in every word of the marvels 
related in this book was full as great as the dear old cred 
ulous Dr. Cotton Mather could have desired. 

But the mysterious areas of the parsonage were not ex- 
hausted with its three garrets. Under the whole house in 
all its divisions spread a great cavernous cellar, where were 
murky rooms and dark passages explored only by the light 
of candles. There were rows of bins, in which were stored 
the apples of every name and race harvested in autumn 
from the family orchard: Pearmains, Greenings, Seek-no- 
furthers, Bristers, Pippins, Golden Sweets, and other for- 
gotten kinds, had each its separate bin, to which the 
children at all times had free access. There, too, was a 
long row of cider barrels, from whence, in the hour of their 
early sweetness, Dolly had delighted to suck the cider 
through straws for that purpose carefully selected and 
provided. 

Not without a certain awe was her descent into this 
shadowy Avernus, generally under the protecting wing of 
Nabby or one of the older boys. Sometimes, with the per- 
verse spirit which moves the male nature to tyrannize over 
the weaker members, they would agonize her by running 
beyond her into the darker chambers of the cellar, and 
sending thence Indian war-whoops and yells which struck 
terror to her soul, and even mingled their horrors with 
her dreams. 

But there was one class of tenants whose influence and 
presence in the house must not be omitted—and that was 
the rats. 

They had taken formal possession of the parsonage, 
grown, bred, and multiplied, and become ancient there, in 
spite of traps or cats or anything that could be devised 
against them. 

The family cat in Dolly’s day, having taken a dispas- 
sionate survey of the situation, had given up the matter in 
despair, and set herself quietly to attending to her own fam- 
ily concerns, as a sensible cat should. She selected the Doc- 
tor’s pamphlet closet as her special domestic retreat. Here 
she made her lair in a heap of old sermons, whence, from 
time to time, she led forth coveys of well-educated, theo- 
logical kittens, who, like their mother, gazed on the rats 
with respectful curiosity, and ran no imprudent risks. 
Consequently, the rats had a glorious time in the old par- 
sonage. Dolly, going up the kitchen stairs into the back 
garret, as she did on her way bedward, would see them 
sitting easy and dégagés on the corners of boxes and bins, 
with their tails hanging gracefully down, engaged in mak- 
ing meals on the corn or oats. They ramped all night on 
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the floor of the highest garret over her sleeping room, 
apparently busy in hopping with ears of corn across the 
garret and then rolling them down between the beams to 
their nests below. Sometimes Dolly heard them gnawing 
and sawing behind the very wainscot of her bed as if they 
had set up a carpenter’s shop there, and she shrunk appre 
hensively for fear they were coming through into her bed. 
Then there were battles and skirmishes and squealings and 
fightings, and at times it would appear as if whole detach- 
ments of rats rolled in an avalanche down the walls with 
the corn they had been stealing. And when the mighty 
winter winds of Poganuc Mountain were out, and rumbled 
and thundered, roaring and tumbling dc wn this chimney, 
rattling all the windows and creaking all the doors, while 
the beams of the house wrenched and groaned like a ship 
at sea, and the house seemed to shake on its very founda- 
tions, then the uproar among the rats grew higher and 
jollier, and, with all put together, it is not surprising that 
sometimes Dolly put the bed-clothes over her head in fear, 
or ran and jumped into Nabby’s warm arms for protection. 

We have dealt thus long on the old parsonage because it 
was a silent influence, every day fashioning the sensitive, 
imaginative little soul that was growing up in its own 
sphere of loneliness there. 

For Mrs. Cushing had, besides Dolly, other children who 

gaged her thoughts and care. The eldest son, studying 
for the ministry; the second a daughter, married and set 
tled in a distant part of the state; another son working as 
teacher to pay his past college expenses; another son in 
whose bills, clothing, books, and necessary ex 
penses formed constant ifems of thought, study, and cor 
respondence ; so that, with the two boys in theacademy and 
our little Dolly, she had heart and hands full, and small 
time to all the fancies and dreams that drifted 
through that little nead as clouds through summer skies. 
Satistied that the child was healthy, and that there was no 
positive danger or harm to be fallen into, she dismissed 
ber from her thoughts, except in the way of general super 
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Yet every dav, as the little maiden grew, some quaint, 
original touch was put to the forming character by these 
surroundings. 

As to Dolly’s father, he was a worthy representative of 
that wise and strong Connecticut clergy that had the wis 
dom immediately to face a change in the growth of society, 
to lay down gracefully a species of power they could no 
longer wield, and to take up and exercise, and strengthen 
themselves in, a kind of power that could never be taken 
from them. 
tionists, because they do not know, in the day of it, the 
things that belong to their peace. 

The Connecticut and New England clergy did not thus 


Privileged orders of society are often obstruc 


err. When the theocracy had passed away, they spent no 
time lamenting it. They let the cocked hat, gold-headed 


cane, gown and bands go down stream; they let all laws 
protecting their order go by; 
simply to the work of leading their people, as men with 
men, only by seeking to be stronger, wiser, and better men. 
To know more, to have more faith in the Invisible and 
Eternal, to be able to argue more logically to convince and 
to persuade—these were now their ainbition. Dr. Cushing 
foremost in this new crusade of earnestness. He de 
termined to preach more and preach better than ever he 
had done before, and consequently in his wide parish, 
which covered a square of about ten miles, he was every 
day preaching, visiting, attending prayer-meetings. Often 
his wife was with him, and this gave Dolly many hours 
when she was free to follow her own little pursuits, and to 
pick up at the chimney-corner some of the traditionary 
lore of the period. 


and addressed themselve 


was 


(To be continued.) 


THE POOR ALWAYS WITH YOU. 
By THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 

§ iy able bodied pauper deserves and seems likely to 

be improved off the face of the earth. Unskillfully 
organized, hap-hazard Christian philanthropy is food on 
which he fattens. The snow-storm has called out the 
shovel brigade; and we think that, therefore, the topic of 
pauperism is no longer urgent and blazing. Something is 
being done for the destitute; we rid ourselves easily of re- 
sponsibility by our officials, we do the work of going from 
house to house by proxy; and from winter to winter let 
slip the opportunity of obtaining clear ideas concerning 
the shrewdest methods of poor relief. Twenty centuries 
will discuss this topic yet. In addition to measures of 
colonization, land-ownership and a redistribution of the 
unemployed, it is important we should cast a glance at 
Elberfeld on the Rhine, and Germantown on the Schuyl- 
kill, where very successful experiments have been made 
in the abolition of able-bodied pauperism. 

The city of Elberfeld in Germany is near Dusseldirf, 
and hasat present a population of about 80,000 inhabitants. 
By a judicious system of district visitation, it has reduced 
the number of its paupers from one in ten to one in eighty 
To-day there is no able-bodied pauperism in Elberfeld. 
This result has attracted attention in Great Britain, and 
has been imitated in the district of Marylebone, in the city 
of London, with great success. There have been imitations 
of it in New York city on a small scale, and especially in 
Germantown, in Philadelphia. At this moment the most 
strategic words concerning poor relief are Elberfeld and 
Germantown. In Boston, Springfield, Rochester and 
Syracuse, some imitation has been commenced of the 
Elberfeld enterprise. 


*Prelude to the Ninety-ninth Lecture. Delivered Monday, 
February 4. Condensed from the * Boston Advertiser.”’ 





What was done in this German city? Very much what 
Chalmers did in Edinburgh, when he began his famous ex- 
periment at the West Port. The whole poor quarter was 
districted and sub-districted, and the rule was adopted 
never to give out charity except when the reasons for 
doing so were clear to a committee of intelligent ladies and 
gentlemen who had visited personally the cases in need. 
One central regulation at Elberfeld was that no visitor 
should have more than four families on his hands. There 
were eighteen districts, and each was sub-divided into 
fourteen smaller portions. Voluntary aid and the city 
official relief were united. Eighteen men were selected by 
the municipal government to superintend the districts, and 
then in each sub-district a number of visitors were ap- 
pointed to report to these supervisors. There were some 
two hundred and fifty visitors, men and women. No one 
Often the num- 
ber of families put down to one individual for visitation 
was only two. The service of visitation was unpaid, as 
was also that of general supervision ; but so was the work 
distributed that no busy merchant, no head of a family, 
no matron with children under her care, felt burdened. 
It is an easy possibility to lay out work on a scale so large 
as to prevent its performance; but if we were humbler in 
our programme, probably the actual work performed in 
the visitation of our desolate quarters in cities would be 
searching. Who visited these places? The best 
of the community in Elberfeld. Little by little it 
came to be a mark of good standing to go down among the 
poor and attend to three or four families as a part of the 
duties of the week. 


was allowed to have a burdensome field. 


more 


Class 


We have persons who will rise and go 
out of an audience if the topic of poor relief is introduced 
too often. They are silken, soft Christians, brought up in 
king’s palaces, and their religion consists chiefly of enjoy- 
ing the meeting ona Sunday. There is another kind of 
meeting that occurs when ene goes about from house to 
doing good, and this they do not enjoy. Until 
American Christians learn to do what German officials 
have taught average citizens under the state church to do 
at Elberfeld, there will be no proper quickening here of 


house 


our sense of responsibility for the perishing and dangerous 
quarters of great towns. There must be an institution of a 
order of nobility. It was instituted, indeed, when 
our Lord washed his disciples’ feet, and 
about trom house to house doing good. 
enter into that nobility, 


new 


when he went 
Those who wish to 
even with our Lord at its head, are 
none too many even in the church within the church. The 
very best of our Christians are altogether too perfunctory, 
distant and lavender in their touches of these problems. 
What done in Germantown? That is the 
twenty-second ward of Philadelphia, and contains 25,000 
people. A union of ladies and gentlemen was formed 


has been 


there, and they made it a rule never to give money to any 
Even coal was distributed cautiously. Their 
plan included careful visitation, after Chalmers’s principle, 
and teri They put 
fifty visitors at work under the general direction of nine 
men and one salaried superintendent. I regard the Phila- 
delphia experiment as exceedingly suggestive for Amer- 
The German experiment needs a little change 
in being transferred to our country. A board of super 
visors, all men, governed a board of visitors, all women; 
but the head of the enterprise was Robert Coulter, a sal- 
aried superintendent, whose business it was to look into 
every case professionally. 


poor pe« 


itorial supervision of small districts. 


ican soil. 


The first difficulty the Germantown enterprise had was 
indiscriminate alms-giving at the doors of private houses. 
Of course if we toss our charity miscellaneously on the 
thresholds of our homes, an enterprise like this Germantown 

Relief Association will languish. The Jadies who were 
visitors had cards printed and distributed among the 
househelds, and whenever a beggar applied at a private 
door his name was ascertained and he was sent to Robert 
Coulter with a ticket. Only a small percentage of the 
ecards thus given out were ever presented to that intelli- 
gent officer. 

In this Germantown Relief enterprise, evidence accumu- 
lates that, outside of poor-house relief, no more than two 
dollars an individual has been required among those 
assisted annually by that work. Not more than eleven 
dollars expense a year for a family has been incurred since 
that Germantown experiment began. None of this expense 
is given out in cash. It is all supplied in tea and clothing, 
and occasionally coal and other necessary articles. Visita- 
tion among the poor to be effective must become skilled 
labor. Such it has become in Elberfeld and Germantown. 
The vote of one visitor with that of the superintendent is 
necessary to the giving of any supply in the Philadelphia 
experiment. The judicial principle in charity has been 
applied in Germantown as in Elberfeld. The visitors have 
learned to give not money so much as themselves, and to 
make a business of this. The results in the American have 
been as encouraging as those in the German field. Very 
often the moral influence of the visitor has drawn into lives 
of endeavor and thrift those who had almost taken up the 
career of pillage under the name of penury. Again and 
again relief has been prevented from becoming a mischief, 
because given out indiscriminately at thresholds. A 
tramp called at a Philadelphia door, and said his wife was 
dying and that she had no medicine, food or clothing. 
ay tive him a card,” ** No,” said one of the ladies, ‘‘ his tone 
proves his sincerity ; we must help him now.” “ That card 
will do me no good,” said the tramp; ‘I have three like it 
in my pocket already. Why can’t you help a poor man” 
The gentleman of the house came out. ‘‘ Why are not 
your cards attended to? I am a member of the relief 
board, and I will go with you and see about this.” He 
went with the man to the central agency, and found that 
he was a person just out of the penitentiary, and had no 
wife in this country, and that his history was well known 





to the police. The tramp did not dare present his card to 
the superintendent. 

Of course, those who most need help are often those who 
never apply for it; and until we go from house to house, 
each with a little field and not merely by proxy, there will 
be no ascertaining the wants of those who, like a widow I 
heard of in the North End last winter, went through two 
days of a fearful storm similar to that which has just 
swept the country, without a fire and with but 
meal in the forty-eight hours. When she was found at 
last her little daughter was lying, not dead, but white with 
hunger and cold; and the woman was the wife of a minis 
ter, and had been thrown into that condition by bereave- 
ment and by her pride in refusing to ask for any assistance 
How are you to find out these cases unless there is searching 
district visitation? And where are the slippered madames 
and the soft, velvety mademoiselles that anywhere in this 
city call themselves Christians and do not feel honored to 
enter into competition with each other in work of that 
nobility / 

After all, we must unite three zreat spirits if we 
solve this problem. 


one 


are to 
Tiberius Gracchus must attend to the 
redistribution of the unemployed; then George Peabody 
had better build lodging-houses; and, lastly, Thomas Chal 

mers must whisper to us reneweu enthusiasm concerning 
his schemes. These were really better than those of Elbe: 

feld or Germantown. For there is one great measure 
they leave out, which Chalmers employed—that of self 
supporting churches among the poor. I want that measure 
emphasized, because I feel that until the poor are taught 
to diffuse conscientiousness among themselves, until there 
is a training of these children in the gutters up to better 
principles than their fathers and mothers have had, until 
the poor become self-respecting by doing something, how 
ever little, in the support of moral instruction in their 
midst, we have not done for them what can be done. That 
West Port experiment in Edinburgh seems to me altogether 
the most suggestive that ever has been performed, because 
it included not only this measure of searching visitation 
but the idea of self-supporting 
tions. 

Thirty thousand people in the North End of 
are crushed into than three-quarters of a square 
mile. Take Lynn, or Salem, with about this number of 
inhabitants and with its beautiful parks and wholesome 
grounds around private residences, and crush the city to 
gether little by little. First the parks go; then the grounds 
go; then the stables come near to the thresholds; finally 
you have the gutters close under the windows. Sprinkle 
in your gin-shops, make the whole place peppery and 
measly with the unreportable quarters of vice, and then 
let children be born there, and you have the North End. 
But this North End has in it certain self-supporting relig 
ious institutions, or would like to have—some have been 
begun there—and what does Boston do? Starves them ! 
Chalmers stands above us, and Prince Albert and George 
Peabody and Tiberius Gracchus, and look on; while Bos- 
ton, the easiest managed city 0: its size on this continent, 
calls herself abreast of the times. . 

On the coast of North Carolina the cold dead bodies 
have hardly been picked up yet from a late shipwreck. 1 
was in Philadelphia to lecture last week, and there men 
stood before the office of Collins, whose ship had gone 
down. The working-men had their hats in their hands, 
humbly postured, asking for work at the hazard of a voy 
age like that which had brought death to their comrades. 
Women were on their knees imploring information ‘as to 
their husbands or sons. No new 
surly deep. 
seaworthy. 
oftticial had given her the usual certificate that she was fit 
to go to sea, aud she went tothe bottom. Nevertheless, 
there stood these working-men, and wives were on their 
knees weeping for dead working-men, but the men said, 
with hat in hand: “Is there any ship going pretty soon to 
Brazil to build a railroad? Very glad to be passengers. Is 
there a little work?” Why, there are conscientiousness 
and often unfathomed tenderness, heroism and nobleness 
among the poor; and if you will only trust these traits, if 
you will give the churches among them a start, if you will 
stand by the half-starved men that are doing something 
for them, you will have a blessing from above; but other- 
wise, a curse. 

The flag carried even in Boston lately, above the heads 
of five thousand people, with the motto on it, ‘‘ Hunger 
knows no law,” is likely to be seen again in America. 
Until you raise against that ill-omened ensign precisely the 
Biblical idea of going from house to house doing good, with 
the purpose of making the masses Christian, God only 
knows whether the black flag will not ultimately give us 
permanent trouble in every municipality governed by uni- 
versal suffrage. We must listen to Chalmers, and to Prince 
Albert and George Peabody, and to Tiberius Gracchus. 
Bunt above all that company of spirits, there is One whom 
we call Master, and who, as I believe, is yet in the world. 
He speaks to us whenever conscience speaks with the still 
small voice, and he whispers to us imperatively, and yet 
we treat his words with as little honor as we do those of 
experience itself. By and by we shall render in our ac 
count and it will be said to us: ** Depart, for ye saw me in 
need of clothing and religious instruction at the North End 
in Boston, at the Five Points in New York, at the Seven 
Dials in London, in the faubourgs of Paris, in New Orleans, 
in Chicago, in San Francisco; and ye knew that my poor 
were in need and likely to be more and more in need, and 
ye passed by on the other side.” There is little condemna- 
tion more severe in poignancy than that which will come 
to the Christian on his dying bed, if he has neglected the 
opportunity of imitating his Lord, by going about from 
house to house caring for the poor. 


also religious institu 
Boston 


less 


had come up out of the 
The ship had gone out overloaded or un- 
Some conscientious New York governmental 
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FOOLISH COMPLAINING AND GRUMBLING. 
By Mrs. Henry WarD BEECHER. 


\V fiAT a miserable world this would be if all the 

petty disturbances, annoyances and insults 
that many imagine themselves subjected to should be 
visited upon them in stern reality! What a string of 
complaints is heard in connection with almost every 
topic that one attempts to speak about! But, over 
and above all else, public duties, and the manner in 
which those who have the responsibility administer 
them, furnish an unfailing subject for fault-finding 
and grumbling. 

Doubtless there might be great improvements in 
every direction, possibly in the fulfilling of private 
duties as well as public. There is needless careless- 
ness and ignorance, much willful neglect and dishon- 
esty, in almost every department. Muddy streets and 
dirty crossings and sidewalks are disagreeable and 
uhcomfortable, and in no way conducive to a meek 
and Christian spirit. Crowded, unventilated and 
filthy cars, steamers or ferryboats are not pleasant or 
inviting places of resort. They are, as it seems, neces- 
sities, not luxuries. 

3ut looking at all these discomforts from a char- 
itable standpoint, and remembering the rushing, 
driving, impetuous class of people that are to be ac- 
commodated, is not reformation in most of these 
cases rather a difficult undertaking ? 

“It is a shame,” says one, *‘ to pack the cars or boats 
so closely.” 

Well, friend, what is to be done about it? When 
you see these public conveyances full—particularly 
the street cars—do not you rush and push and jostle 
others to crowd yourself in somewhere? Do you hes- 
itate a moment from one thought of pity for the poor 
overburdened horses? Do you ever remember, or, 
remembering, do you care, that by thus pushing into 
the already overcrowded conveyance you also must 
make somebody very uncomfortable? 

‘Oh, my business was most urgent; and, then, just 
one more can’t make any appreciable difference.” 

No. But the next comer is only ‘‘ just one”’’ more; 
and if he misses this car he will lose the train, and it 
is a matter of vital importance that he is not delayed. 

Or that laboring man, and that slender, pale-faced 
shop-girl, who have to do with hard masters, and will 
lose their places or suffer a deduction in their scanty 
wages if five minutes late; surely they must be ex- 
cused if they eagerly strive to find a foothold in that 
closely-packed car. 

“Oh, yes. But we were grumbling, as you call it, 
not that here and there one or two force their way, 
but that those in authority permit crowds to pile in 
by the dozen after they can’t but see there is scarcely 
breathing room.”’ 

Well, who make these “crowds by the dozen’’? 
Why, “just one,’ and then “just one’’ more, and one 
more, and so on; but each “tone,” doubtless, had most 
weighty reasons for making others uncomfortable 
and being made uncomfortable himself. But they 
soothe their consciences and patiently bear their own 
discomforts by saying, * It’s only fora few moments.” 

Then in the fierce wind and snow and intense cold 
of some of our winter storms, where every convey- 
ance is densely crowded, is there anyone that hesi- 
tates to add “ just one more” and waits unsheltered 
at the mercy of that wild blast till another car may 
pass in a less crowded condition? How long would 
we not have to wait? ‘ Let him who is without sin 
cast the first stone.”’ 

It is hard to be so wedged in and endure all the 
very disagreeable things which cannot be avoided in 
such close accommodation—dirty feet, filthy persons, 
bad breaths, made viler by tobacco and liquor. But 
as these present afflictions are of but short duration, 
would it not be wise, would not every one be happier, 
if they would possess their souls in patience till some 
remedy—if that is possible—may be devised? We no- 
tice that those who grumble the loudest, without 
attempting to show any remedy, are among the ones 
who never hesitate to take the last available inch of 
room and do not always add to the purity of the pent- 
up atmosphere by their own presence. No one who 
smokes, chews or drinks can safely venture to criti- 
cise the rank smells or impure atmosphere of any 
place; for nothing can be fouler than the breaths of 
those who indulge in these luxuries, especially when 
confined in close quarters. 

While so many are begging for work at any price, 
there is less excuse for unclean streets, sidewalks and 
crossings than might be found for the inconvenience 
and annoyance of crowded and dirty conveyances, 
unless, indeed, our cities are ready to acknowledge 
bankruptcy. But whatever censures and criticisms 
may be deserved and, needed, one thing is sure and 
sensible; namely, that none should claim the right to 
grumble save those who are quite confident that they 
could administer affairs with greater wisdom and 
success under the same circumstances. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
“ What is the best way of making beef-tea?” 


Answer.—Chop a pound of lean beef quite fine. Do 
not leave a particle of fat on it. Putitinto a jar or 


Question. 





bottle without any water. Cork or cover very tight, 
then set it in a kettle of cold water and place on the 
back of the range, where it will heat slowly, till it 
begins to boil. Let it then simmer several hours. 
Then drain off and strain all the liquor, season and 
set aside to codl. When cold remove all the fat. 
When needed, warm to suit the taste of the patient. 
This mode secures all of the juice and leaves the meat 
white and tasteless. 

If in haste, very excellent beef-tea can be made by 
chopping the beef (one pound lean) and pouring over it 
one tumblerful of cold water. Let it stand covered 
up an hour, then put it into asaucepan, cover closely, 
and boil slowly ten minutes. Strainand season. This 
is very good, but not equal to the first rule. 

Question.—** How shall [ wash Cretonne curtains?” 

Answer.—If of doubtful color put a teaspoonful of 
sugar of lead into a pailful of water. Put your cur- 
tains into it, and let them soak fifteen minutes before 
washing. Then wash like any nice calico. If best to 
starch at all, simply wring through very thin starch 
water. Lron on the wrong side. 











Our Doung Folks. 


SWEET WILLIE’S VALENTINE. 
By Mary E. C. WYETH. 


\V 7 EE Willie was a winsome lad 
Of full four years, it may be; 

So old, at least, it made him *“*mad” 
To call him mamma’s baby. 

In summer-time he walked the pave 
With Nursey close behind him, 

Although his soul within him chaf: d 
To think some one needs mind him. 








Wee Milly was a dainty girl, 
Not quite the age of Willie; 
And Willie loved each golden curl 
That crowned the head of Milly. 
These little lovers daily met— 
Their nurses close behind them- 
And where one was the other was; 
One knew just where to find them. 


Old Peanuts" was the peanut man, 
Who, snug as “ Jacky Horner,” 

Sat at his stand, with roasting-pan 
And peanuts, at the corner. 

His eye was keen, his busby locks, 
Moustache and beard together, 
Stood bravely out, each grizzly hair 

Defying wind and weather. 


In summer days, above his head 
Out spread a huge umbrella, 

To keep the sun,” old * Peanuts”"’ said, 
“From scorching up a fellah.” 

In winter time, above his head 
Still spread that same umbrella, 

*T was then, ** to keep the rains,” he said, 
“From melting down a fellah.”’ 


. 
> 


Sweet Willie gazed admiringly 
Upon “ Old Peanuts’ ”’ corner, 

And wished that he, himself, might be 
A little Jacky Horner 

And sit beside the peanut man; 
Oh, wouldn't it be funny? 

And sell the nuts and make the change, 
And count the heaps of money. 


One day he boldly urged his plea; 
“ Here, mister! is a dollar, 

Move up and make a place for me, 
I'll be your peanut scholar.” 

The peanut man was nothing loth, 
So ‘neath the big umbrella’s 

Broad screen, upon the narrow bench 
There sat two peanut “ fellahs.”’ 


The children—scores were near at ha.d, 
I couldn't tell how many— 
Came flocking by the peanut stand 
With nickel, scrip and penny. 
Sweet Willie in his Astrachan 
Long cloak—’twas wintry weather 
With leggins, cap and arctics, sat 
* Peanuts” and he together. 


And proud and gay was Willie boy, 
While Nursey, all too willing, 

Obeyed his bidding with great joy— 
She vowed the sight was “ killing!” 

He heaped the peanuts in the mill, 
He heaped tbe brimming measure, 

He dropped the meney in the till 
That till so full of treasure. 


And daily, when the days were bland, 
Through January weather, 

Sweet Willie served the peanut stand, 
* Peanuts” and he together. 

Poor Milly was forgotten quite ; 
So “ Peanuts” did obscure her 

That even wished this recreant knight 
That something sure might cure her 


Of tagging round so after him, 
When to his business corner 

He had, of course, to post with vim; 
He’d really learned to scorn ber! 

O Willie boy! Sweet Willie boy! 
While life is all before you 

Learn that to scorn the weest lass 
Means sorrow brewing 0’er you. 





Saint Valentine's shone bright and gay, 
The door-bells went a-ringing, 

And young folks’ hearts and lips that day 
With joy and glee were singing. 

The postman to sweet Willie brought 
‘Twas gotten up regardiless— 

A valentine in dainty box, 
Addressed, ** Sweet William Hardless.” 


Alas, fond hopes! upon the page 
So dainty fine with beauty 

A sketch did Willie’s soul enrage 
—Drawn from a sense of duty; 

And underneath, this telling verse 
Was written bold and clearly 

(Quoth ye had St. V. e’er a curse’ 
He got one that day—nearly) : 


* To Sweet William, peanut vender : 
I never thought that Willie 
Would be so dreadful silly 
As to leave his darling Milly 
For a roasting peanut pan! 
Peanuts! Peanuts! 
Roastiog in the pan, 
Give the baby peanuts, roasting in the pan! 
VALENTINE.” 


© baby wrong and baby scorn! 
How like you are to ours; 
As like as daybreak is to morn, 
Or half-blown buds to flowers. 
Sweet Willie felt the rankling sting, 
He tore the sheet unthanking ; 
Then screamed and shrieked and held bis breath, 
And got himself a spanking! 


CONCLUSION. 

His parent's eyes were ope'd a bit, 
For Nursey went off weeping; 

No longer would mamma commit 
Sweet Willie to her keepinz. 

“ Old Peanuts,” too, reoeived a check. 

Sweet Willie was invited 

To tea at Milly's house that night, 
And friendships were united. 





JIM’S CIRUUS. 
= ET’S play circus!" 

‘““Why, Jim Peters, I'm just going right in to 
tell mother,”’ said Jim’s little sister Mabel. 

‘““What for?” said Jim. 

““Circuses 1s such a awful wicked thing,” replied 
Mabel. ‘‘Men just stand on their heads and ride 
horseback without sitting down; and it costs twenty- 
five cents, too.” 

“Suppose if you got in without paying anything it 
wouldn’t be so wicked, would it?” said Jim. 

*“[ don’t know, P’raps that is it,” replied Mabel; 
‘“‘only I thought it was the horses with nothing on 
’em, and the monkeys and things.” 

“First,” said Jim, ‘“‘I suppose we shall have to 
choose a President.” 

“‘Are you sure circuses have Hesidents ?”’ said a little 
boy who couldn’t sound his p’s. 

‘Of course,’’ said Jim, and as they all voted for 
him, he was elected without much trouble. 

‘“Well, we've got to have a tent any way,” said 
Mabel, ‘‘’cause I saw it in the picture—a great white 
tent that looked like a tremendous big umbrella 
made out of sheets or something.” 

Many and varied were the plans suggested for this 
tent, but the President finally settled the matter by 
ordering them all into the woodshed, where they 
soon cleared away the chips, and had plenty of room 
for the performance. 

“*T tell you what,”’ said Mabel; ‘‘ I will be the whale, 
and sit on this little wood-pile and bark.” 

‘* Now, see here, Mabel Peters, I’m President, and I 
don’t want a whale at all; and if I did I wouldn't let 
him bark, because whales don’t bark.” 

‘What do they do, then ?” asked Mabel. 

‘They only upset boats with their tails,” said Jim. 

“Then I tell you what,”’ said Mabel, “ you let Tom- 
my Mace be the boat, and I'll upset him; see if I 
don’t.” 

‘*Mabel,” said the President, sternly, “if you don’t 
stop talking at once, I shall make you be audience;” 
but I don’t believe she would have stopped if the log 
on which she was sitting hadn’t rolled over and tum- 
bled her up so that she had to go into the house for a 
clean apron. 

*‘I suppose,” said the President, “ the first thing to 
do now is to choose a monkey. Has any one here 
ever been a monkey before ?”’ 

“T never have been one,” said a little fellow with 
cheeks as red as a sunset, “‘ but I can soon learn, I 
guess. Is it easy?” 

“Why, all you have to do,” said the President, ‘is 
to sort of run ’round.”’ 

“Don’t monkeys ever say anything?” asked the 
red-cheeked boy. But the President couldn’t tell 
him, and so it was decided that he should say, “I’m a 
monkey, I’m a monkey,” once every minute, to dis- 
tinguish him from the other animals. 

“Well, if I can’t be a whale,” said Mabel, who had 


just returned, ‘I’m going to be a polar bear, or I 


shan't play. Polar bears is nice and soft. 
they do?” 
“They don’t do anything all day, but just sit on the 
ice and shiver,” said the President. 
“‘Then I won’t be him,” said Mabel. 


What do 


‘* What is some 


real nice respectable animal, that does nothing but 
eat candy all the tinre? 


T'll be him.” 
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“ AndI! And I! And I!” shouted all the little girls, 
and about half the boys. 

It was some time before the list of animals was 
complete, and I don’t believe Barnum himself ever 
had such a collection in his life. 

‘Ts there any one here who can stand on his head ?”’ 
asked the President. 

Two small boys, with very big heads, held up their 
hands. 

‘* As the performance is about to begin,”’ said the 
President, ‘“‘any animal except the monkey who 
speaks a word till he’s spoken to will be put into the 
corner.”’ 

So the two little boys with the big heads came for- 
ward and tried to stand on’em. They tumbled this 
wav and that, and dug their fingers into the dirt, and 
kicked their toes so hard that they went completely 
over. 

*“T guess their heads ain’t flat enough on top,” said 
Mabel. 

“The next time that animal speaks without per- 
mission she will be severely punished,” said the Presi- 
dent. 

Either the heads were too big for the boys, or the 
boys too small for the heads, I don’t know which, but 
it was evident from the first that they couldn’t stand 
on them and they withdrew from the arena, after 
having worked so faithfully that their collars came 
off. 

‘““The next thing,"’ said the President ‘‘ will be’’— 

“The next thing?” interrupted Mabel. ‘‘ Why, they 
haven't done that yet. Want to see me do it?’ 

“Mabel Peters, go this minute and stand in the 
corner by that black bear, and don’t you whisper 
to him either,” said the President. 

So Mabel went and stood in the corner. 

The next thing proved to bea horse {race between 
four boys, and was so exciting that the entire col- 
lection of animals got up and clapped their hands 
and shouted so loud that Bridget, the cross cook, 
came out and boxed one of the horse’s ears, and the 
only way they could console him was to say that he 
had won the race, which wasn’t so at all; but as the 
three horses ahead of him agreed to it, it was all 
right. 

‘‘Is there any one here,”’ said the President, ‘* who 
has good strong patches on the knees of his panta- 
loons ?” 

A little boy got down from the wood-pile and came 
forward. 

“Oh, what splendid big patches,’ said Mabel. “If 
I was a boy it seems to me I should have pantaloons 
with patches just like those. Wouldn’t you?” she 
whispered to the black bear. But the black bear 
didn’t answer. He had patches, too, but they weren’t 
on his knees, and he didn’t care to continue the sub- 
ject. 

‘“*My mother said that these are the last patches 
she’s going to make me, and if I weared ’em through 
I'd have to go so, that’s all.’ 

The President told the boy to get on his hands and 
knees, and then he called the monkey down, and told 
him to ride three times around the shed on the boy’s 
back. 

‘But he’s got such little legs,” said the monkey, 
‘‘he’ll surely slump,’’ and a shade or two of sunset 
went out of his face. 

They went for a little way very well, but pretty 
soon the pony began to tremble around the knees, and 
the monkey was the scaredest looking monkey you 
ever saw. 

‘*Can I stop ?” said the pony. 

“No,” said the President. 

‘““Why don’t you whip him up ?” said Mabel; ‘“ that’s 
all he needs.”’ 

“That’s a first-rate idea,” said the President, which 
took every bit of strength out of the pony’s legs, and 
when they picked the monkey up he was rubbing so 
many parts of himself that Mabel said he must have 
the rheumatism. 

By this time the animals all said that if they didn’t 
do something too they should go home; and the 
kangaroo, who had been asleep with his head in the 
parrot’s lap, said that animals at circuses was no fun 
at all. 

** All right, then,” said the President, ‘‘ we will now 
have a grand procession of animals and all the rest of 
the circus.” So they got down from the wood-pile. 

“‘Can’t we have some music ?” asked Mabel. 

“ Let’s sing ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’” said the 
elephant; and so they started off, making really quite 
a respectable show. 

It so happened that the sleepy kangaroo was last, 
and as he had instructions from the President to hop 
as high as be could, he was trying to do his best at it. 
But he was more than half asleep, and they hadn’t 
been once around the shed when he hopped on the 
heel of the guinea-pig, who was just in front of him. 
The guinea-pig gave a tremendous jump, and knocked 
over the gentle lamb, and the gentle lamb was so 
mad that ’m ashamed to say he kicked the guinea- 
pig three or four times; and just as they all ran up to 
stop the fight, Bridget, the cook, appeared with a 
broom, and the animals rushed out the door, and the 
guinea-pig, who lived in the next house, didn’t stop 
until he was safe in his mother’s arms; while nearly 
all the other animals said that if that was a circus 
they “‘needn’t have to go to Sunday-school to find 
out that they was awful things._{G. M. 8. H., in 

Tribune. 





THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


THE NORTH POLE. 
T isn’t fair for the old folks to be crowding about 
the chair, for the Professor often talks of things 
they probably know all about, and so they may think 
he’s dull. 

The Professor's Chair is for the young folks, and 
whileit is pleasant to have every one come who wants 
to, no one must expect too many big words, for the 
children will scold, and they certainly have the first 
right. 

Have you heard what the scientific men are going 
to do pretty soon in order to reach the North Pole? 
They are going to found a colony at some place as far 
north as they can conveniently reach, and then, being 
on the spot all the time, they can take advantage of 
any open water that warm weather may bring, 
and sail and sledge to the North Pole if they can. 
Then, too, they will probably have some balloons with 
a steering apparatus which a Frenchman has just in- 
vented, and try the air as well,as the land and water, 
The Professor thinks that great things may be ex- 
pected from the use of balloons, though it will be fear- 
fully cold traveling. You know how cold it is on top 
of a mountain, even in our warm climates, and so you 
can imagine that when the mercury is fifty degrees 
below zero on the ground, the cold must be almost 
unendurable high up in the air in a balloon. 

Do you remember much about Arctic discoveries ? 

The Icelanders and Norwegians were the first Arctic 
explorers. It is now known that these Norwegians 
landed on the Massachusetts coast in the year 1000, 
but we will not think any theless of Mr. Columbus 
on that account. These Northmen, as they were 
called, were great fellows for sailing about for furs 
and fish, and the Professor thinks they did not care 
much for science and a Northwest passage. A long 
time afterward (about 1500) John and Sebastian Cabot 
and Christopher Columbus (not together, of course) 
set out to find a shorter passage to the Indies. The 
former ran against America, you know, and sailed 
away up the shore till the northern ice stopped them. 
What Columbus did you all know. 

In 1607 came Henry Hudson, who was quite certain 
he had found a way through America when he dis- 
covered the river which bears his name. Hudson’s 
Bay was also named for him. 

In 1776 the celebrated Captain Cook tried his hand 
atit, but he did not get any further than latitude 70 
deg., 45 min. Look on your maps for that. 

Now we come to Sir John Franklin. There were 
many other attempts made of which the Professor 
hasn't spoken, for the English Parliament had offered 
a generous reward to the commander who should 
carry the first ship through the Northwest passage, 
and a great many men of whom you never heard 
tried hard to do it. 

Everybody loved Sir John Franklin. After his 
first northern operations he was governor of Van 
Dieman’s Land, and he made a kind and altogether 
splendid goverpor too. You haveall heard of dear 
Lady Franklin, but she wasn’t Sir John’s first wife. 
Two years (1823) before his first northern journey he 
married Eleanor Porden. When the day for his de- 
parture arrived Eleanor lay dying of consumption, 
yet she would not allow Sir John to postpone the 





voyage. She died the day following the sailing of the 
expedition. So we mustn’t forget brave Eleanor 


when we think of Sir John and Lady Franklin. 

In 1845 Sir John sailed from England for the North 
Pole, and was never seen again. They sent many ex- 
peditions in search of him, but although they heard 
of his party from the Esquimaux, and found articles 
belonging to the unfortunate voyagers. no definite 
news was obtained. To discover some trace of her 
husband, Lady Franklin spent her fortune, and to the 
day of her.death (last year), never ceased her efforts. 
The English government offered a reward of $100,000 
to any exploring party which should find the missing 
and bring them home. 

At this time America comes into the field. In 1850 
the “ Advance”’ and ‘* Rescue” (don’t you remember 
those names?) under Lieutenant De Haven, were seut 
out by the United States government, although Mr, 
Henry Grinnell of New York bore most of the cost. 
Dr. Kane was surgeon of this expedition, and three 
years later started out on his celebrated journey in 
the ‘‘ Advance,’’ no more celebrated, perhaps, than 
many Others, but it seems so to us because we know 
his name so well. And, come to think of it, Dr. Kane's 
was in many respects, the most celebrated expedition 
ever made. Do you not remember his wonderful 
sledge journeys with the Esquimaux dogs, when his 
ship was frozen fast in the ice? He traveled miles 
and miles over ice hills and across stretches of open 
water until he sawa great open sea that stretched 
away toward the North Pole. Dr. Kane thought that 
this sea must always be open, for the region round- 
about seemed to be warmer than it was farther south. 
It even rained there, and so, when Dr. Kane came back 
and reported that he had discovered this open Polar 
Sea, every one thought that the North Pole must now 
be found. But when Dr. Hayes tried to find this open 
sea he couldn’t do it. There was nothing but ice, ice, 
ice everywhere, and the weather so cold that if you 
washed your face, standing in front of a hot fire, the 
water would freeze on your hair before you had a 
chance to wipe it dry. Dr. Hayes says that Dr. Kane 
must have been mistaken, and we suppose that Dr. 





Kane would say that Dr. Hayes didn’t go to the nght 
place; so the question is an open one, whether the sea 
is or not. i 

THE PICTURE PUZZLE. 

'N the first place we are very glad that the picture 
+. puzzle was given, for in sending answers many 
took the opportunity to say a pleasant word for our 
puzzle corner. Many pictures were drawn of entire 
households giving up the after-supper time for co- 
operative efforts over the mysterious points in the 
illustration. Sometimes a family was divided against 
itself, and two lists sent as the only way out uf con- 
flicting opinions. 

We confess, at once, that while all had the same 
chance, our puzzle was open to criticism. We did 
well to couple the name ‘“‘ Yankee’’ with it, for there 
was plenty of room for guessing—and the worst of it 
is that in many cases one guess was just as good as an- 
other so far as the picture was concerned. Yet it can 
readily be seen that our only safety is to adhere strict- 
ly to the list of answers furnished by the originator 
of the puzzle. 

Many curious and ingenious solutions were among 
the answers received, and the difficult numbers bore 
evidence of great mental anguish. Number four, 
“an unsatisfactory reply,’’ was the first stumbling 
block. Among the answers to this number were 
“Eva's Ivy” (evasive), ‘*‘ Eve aided” (evaded), ** Can't 


tell” (candle) “ Illusion,’”’ ‘ Noes,”’ ‘* Ruff’? (rough), 
“The dear knows” (deer nose), etc. 
Then the “celebrated place of safety” drew a 


large number of our readers to the verge of distrac- 
tion. “Apron string,” ‘‘ Pocket,” ‘ Fire - place,” 
‘Chimney corner,’ “ Temple,” *‘ Nurse's arms,” ete., 
were evidences of how far out of the way it was pos- 
sible to get so far as our answer is concerned. The 
constellation called out ** Triangle,’ ‘* Cup,” “ Chair,” 
etc. In number thirty-two most of our gentle young 
readers favored ‘‘ Hanging,” while others thought 
hanging too good and preferred “Standing on the 
dunce block,” and ‘“‘ Putting in the corner.” 

But it was left for number thirty-seven to wreck 
many a voyager who had passed four, nine, twelve, 
twenty-two, thirty one and thirty-two in comparative 
safety; on the rock of thirty-seven many hung help- 
less, while not a few entirely disappeared after such 
efforts as ‘‘ Aye, aye’’ (eye); ‘“‘Stand;” ‘“ Hands 
aloft,” ete. 

Some of the answers to this number had no more 
seeming connection with the subject than **‘ We won't 
go home till morning ’’ would have had. 

Replies to our offer have been received from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maine, Massechu- 
setts, Long Island, Connecticut, Canada, West Virginia, 
Nebraska, Georgia, Ohio, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ontario, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Michigan, District of Columbia, Rhode 
Island, and California. 

An answer was also received from nowhere—at least 
we cannot tell the exact locality, for the young lady 
lives upon acanal boat, and wherever she goes is a 
stranger in a strange place. It seems to us as though 
she deserves special mention, for without dictionary 
or library for reference, her list stands much nearer 
the head than the majority of those whose writers, no 
doubt, had more assistance in every way. The prize 
takers are: 

Ist. prize. 

2d. prize. 

3d. prize. 


Alice Mervine, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Mollie Howell, Washingtonville, N.Y. 
H. M. Beardsley, Elmira, N. Y. 
ANSWERS. 
3, Ottoman. 





1, Panel. 2, Wall. 4, Ahem. 5, Frill. 


6, Pocket. 7, Leaves. 8, Ears. 9, Lock (Locke). 10, 
Fold. 11, Are (ark). 12, Mantel. 13, Dress. 14, Waist 
and Bracket. 15, Brow. 16, Bow. 17, Collar (choler). 
18, Cuffs. 19, Frame. 20, Candle (can, dell). 21. Deer. 
22, The Hare. 23, Sleeves. 24, Mouth and apron. 25, 


A square. 26, A tie. 
29, Shoulder. 


27, Face and hands. 
30, Arms. 31, Rung. 


28, Neck. 
32, Lashes. 33, 


Chair. 34, Angle. 35, Slipper. 36, Eyes. 37, Dec(k)- 
oration. 38, Ruffle. 39, Jam (jamb). 


We shall in a few weeks offer another prize puzzle. 
It will be one which will admit of no guessing, and 
the best puzzlers must win. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 16 

Enigmas.—1. “ Brave spirits are a balsam to themselves.” 
2. Washington. 

Crossword Enigma.—Mamie. 

Buried Proverb.—* Let appetite yield to reason.” 

Wheel Puzzle.—Now, gum, nip, mid, wed, net, nib, tab, won, 
mug, pin, dim, dew, ten, bin, bat. 

Diamond Remainders. G EM 

L IMP 8 
M EMBER 8 
O PEN 8 
TRY 
ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF JAN. 2%. 

An Exciting Tale.—Read backward the words failing to 
make sense. 

Curtailed Remainders.—Pea R 





Jan E 
Fie F 
Fea R 
Mat E 
Doe 8 
Lot H 
Fir M 
Fat E 
Have N 
Car T 

is 58 


H 
A Prolific Word.—Pearl. 
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Farm and Garden. 


HORTICULTURISTS HOBNOBBING. 
WESTERN NEW YORK SOCIETY LN 
SESSLON AT ROCHESTER. 


THE 
ANNUAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES preventing an attend- 
ance at the three days’ meeting, Jan. 
23d to 25th, we must compile our report 
this year from the columns of the local 
: After a long season of mild 
* acold snap held a simultaneous 
with the horticulturists and 
doubtless kept away some, but there 
was a fair attendance and an unusual 
interest in the discussion. Pres. Barry 
remarked on the second day that the 
session of the previous day had brought 
to light more valuable information to 
orchardists and fruit growers generally 
than any previous single day’s session 
of the society. 

A fine collection of winter pears was 
shown by Ellwanger & Barry, including 
a dish of the new Duhamel du Monceau, 
a handsome russeted, pyriform pear, 
of melting texture and = agreeable 
quality. Several apple collections and 
one of winter flowers were also on view. 
Charles H. Zimmerman, of Buffalo, 
brought a collection of 97 noxious and 
beneficial insects all carefully arranged 
and labeled. 

The county committees on Orchard 
Management gave full and ipteresting 
reports, which, as a whole favored the 
practice of cultivating orchards instead 
of leaving them in grass, although 
several instances were found of good 
orchards under the latter method. 
Gray, of Orleans Co., gave exact statis- 
tics of certain orchards, as follows: 
Wm. Wood & Son have 1250 trees on 25 
acres, set in 1860. 600 Baldwins, 400 Rox- 
bury Russets; remainder, Greenings, 
Spitzenbergs, ete. Ground has been cul- 
tivated or fed with hogs and sheep 
Sales for the last six years have been as 
follows: 


press. 
weather 
session 





bbls. sold for £1,000 
do. a 1,300 
do. 7 2,662 
do. “ 3,300 
do. - 1,680 
do. = 3,000 
4.613 $12,942 


J. O. Kuck has 149 trees, sixty years 
old, mostly Baldwin; orchard has been 
plowed and cropped for the last twenty- 
five years, and a wagon load of manure 
applied every third year to each tree. 
Total sales for seven years past, 2,550 
bbls. at $7,871.25. Plowing was done late 
in May, and although the codling moth 
infested neighboring orchards, none 
were ever seen in Mr. Kuck’s. E. J. 
Potter, of Knowlesville, bas 2,000 trees 
which have been cultivated the last 
six years, yielding in five years $5,650. 
The unsalable part of his crop being 
taken toa drying house has netted the 
past season 7614 cents per bushel. Brooks, 
of Wyoming Co., which is rated a poor 
fruit county, said the crop had been 
unusually large, although generally a 
failure elsewhere. An orchard of thirty 
Northern Spys yielded 8700 worth of 
apples which resold for 3900. Chapia, 
of East Bloomfield, who has 100 acres in 
orchard. said that it had yielded only 
two bushels to the acre the past season. 
It was seeded to grass. He thought that 
old trees yieided better than younger 
ones. 

Detailed reports of fruit shipments 
from several counties were given: 

Apples. Pears. Quinces 
Niagara. 100,000bDI@$2.75 5.00bbDI@E.00 2,000@$4.00 
Genesee 50.350 do 230 5.40 do 3.50 800 4.5 
Erie... 500.000 do 24 50,000 do 3.5 
Chautq..200.000 do 1.75 





Niagara 
cherries at 3c., 


also reports 160,000 Ibs. of 
85.000 cases of peaches at 
75e., 1,800 bushels plums at $1.75, and 
300,000 Ibs. of grapes at4e. Total values 
for three counties are: 


Niagara........ $399.700 
Genesee....... 135,542.70 
Erie. .....c-eeee 1,165,€00(A pples and pears only.) 


$1,700,242 70 

A talk about ‘‘ Peach Yellows” showed 
that this disease had appeared in various 
parts of western New York, but not to 
an alarming extent. In Michigan the 
law requires orchardists to cut down 
trees affected by the yellows, and if the ay 
did not do it their neighbors had the 
right to come iu and cut out the tree. 


was considered an essential to success 
on level ground by most of the mem- 
bers. In Canada the best peach-growing 
section is at Grimsby, protected on the 
southwest by a mountain range. Dr. 
Sylvester thought protection and eleva- 
tion should be combined. 

‘Tsirrigation practicable in this state?” 
drew from Prof. Lazenby, of Ithaca, the 
opinion that this subject was becoming 
of great importance in view of the in- 
creasing summer droughts. Water is 
the cheapest and best fertilizer, and 
simple experiments have doubled grass 
crops and much enlarged other crops. 
The Professor was requested to prepare 
a paper on the subject for the next an- 
nual meeting. Ruhiman suggested irri- 
gating by underground tiles, so as not 
to crust the ground in hot weather. 
Woodward thoughtit would require the 


Erie Canal to irrigate the soil about 
Lockport. Quimby said the farmers 


would have a chance to use a canal for 
this purpose, as the Genesee canal was 
about to be abandoned by the state, 
Hoag spoke of a gardener who with a 
force pump and hose watered his gar- 
den freely and doubled his yield of 
vegetables. W. C. Barry spoke of the 


excellent irrigating facilities of the 
French people, fro. whom Americans 


receive superior seeds. 
‘The Best Fertilizers for Fruit-trees”’ 
seemed to be a compost of muck and 
manure. Superphosphates were not as 
valuable for orchards as for farm crops. 
Quimby favored leached wood ashes, of 
which he had used 18,000 bushels. Powell 
considered refuse salt one of the best 
fertilizers. Five or six bushels could be 
applied per acre. It costs $3.00 per ton 
delivered at Rochester. 
‘Frauds in Fruit-Trees’ came home 
to the sensibilities, if not the consciences, 
of most of the members and there was a 
lively discussion. While actual fraud 
was practiced by some tree dealers it 
was believed that many cases were the 
result of unintentional error, and that 
no responsible nurseryman would allow 
a tree to go out wrongly labeled. Many 
tree dealers were equally honest, yet 
there were rogues iu this busiuess as in 
all others. 
* Ornamental Planting of Evergreens”’ 
was thought to be once done by Brooks, 
of Wyoming. Barry advocated plant- 


ing them on lawn borders and by 
fences. In answer to a question he said 


he thought the Norway spruce might be 
pruned and kept down in size and re- 
tain its strength. Several members 
differed about the propriety of pruning 
evergreens. George Ellwanger  pre- 
sented a paper with lists of evergreens 
appropriate for large and small places. 
‘Pruning trees at transplanting or 
afterwards?” Lay pruned peach trees 
to a whip at transplanting; Moody 
pruned toa quarter of an inch; Rogers 
cut his trees very low; Woodward said 
trimming aftersetting was bad practice, 
also that many small peaches hurt the 
tree, as the stone takes away the 
strength. Here the discussion got off 
the track and rau in the line of peach 
trimming, etc. 

* Pear Blight” came up next. Mr. 
Craine was said to have discovered a 
method by which he could introduce 
liquid substance into the tree and kill 
the blight. Harrison believed that elec- 
tricity caused the blight, the pear and 
quince containing more iron than other 
trees. Moody didn't believe this and 
said he'd give up fighting it if electricity 
was the cause. Green had heard of a 
heavy mulch being used with success, 
and Hooker said it wouldn’t work. 
Finally the meeting gave up the subject 
in despair and adjourned sine die. 
During the proceedings valuable 
papers and reports were read as follows: 
“New Fruits.” by Charles Downing; 
“ Foreign Fruits,” by George Eliwanger; 
“Entomology,” by Prof. Comstock; 
“Ornithology,” by H. T. Jones; “Our 


besides making the sender a member of 


Public Roads,” by J.J. Thomas; “Small | $66.25 Chambers’s Ex Encyclopedia. 
Fruits,” by C. A. Green; “ Spring FOR Mamma’s Sunshine, 
Flowering Bulbs,’ by Geo. Ellwanger; $27. 76 Christian Union, 
irs Farmer’s Kitchen Garden,” by P. hast 

a “Horticultural Botany,” by $78. 25 Waverley Novels. 
Geo. T. Fish; * Roses,” by H. T. Ellwan- FOR Mamma’s Sunshine, 
ger; ‘“ Weeping Trees,” by W. C. Barry; |$22.75 Christian Union. 
and * Chemistry,” by Prof. Dunn. These ak 
will appear in full in the official report, | $22.25 Elgin Silver Watch. 
and a dollar sent to Sec. P. C. ’. Reynolds, FOR Mamma’s Sunshine, 
Rochester, will bring back its value/$11.95 Christian Union. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


1826 Churches, etc,, known to the public 
S26, are made at “* THE 5 EN Pe 
rou NDR,” West TROY, x 








since 


New Patent 





Mountings. Catalogues Jree. Ne’ Adencies 
BUCKEYE BELLG = OUNDRY. 
Estab!‘ in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Vopper and Tin, mount 


with the best Rotary Hangings, for Chur: 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-hou i ‘ 
Alarms, Tower Clocks etc. Fully} 


Hiustrated Catalog 
Vanouzen & Tit, 102 


e seut Free. 
2d St... CF 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, Hee 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture u superi rquelitv. f Be 

Special attention given to C HU RC H ‘BEL 
t2™ lliustrated Catalogue sent tree 


PRICES REDUCED. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
on manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
wake a reduction in their Catalogue prices of from 
#10 t) $0 on euch O-gan. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this cluss; 
having merited and received Highest Honors 
at all World’s Exhibitions for ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous proc uctio 
and beauty of cases. Sold fur cash, «r install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Lllustrated 
Catalogues und Reduced Price Lists (November 
8.7), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

















nsin musical excellence 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 35 Union Sq.. NEW 
YORK; 20 Wubash Ave., CHICAGO, 
ORG AN Superb $340 Crgans, onlv &95. 


wee, Pianos, Retail Price by other manufuc- 
turers $900, only $260. Beautitul $650 Pianos, 

R175—bran new. warrarted 15 days’ test trial. 
Other bargains, want them introduced. Agents 


wanted. P+per free. Address D + 
F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. ‘PIANOS 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


CREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND U. S. MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


No. 526 Broadway, No. 1 Astor House, 
No. 944 Broadway, No. 8 Battery Place, 
Depo: toot of Courtlandt Stes 
Depot toot of Desbrosses St., 

Depot Jersey City. 

{2 The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, from New York to Pittsburg, is Phila- 
delphia iocal time, which is five minutes slower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 

than Pittsburg time. 


FRANK a, L. P. FARMER, 
Genera! M Gen. Pass. Agent. 
SAMUEL r vAR PENT TER, 
General Eustern Pass. Agent, 
5 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS. WANTED in 7 City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 


Price 25 cents. 


Large profits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for Circular and prices. 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
L’OTER MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
Lock Box 3395, 
New York C ity. 


REVOLVER FREE: Reven.ehit revolve rite 


J* Bown & Son. 136 ano 138 Wood st . Pittsburgh. Pa. 


who will cut this out and 

send to us with 50 cts., 

will goose e The Young 
Folks’ World, one 
atari erica ear, an 8 page, 32 column 
monthly for young and old, and 50 fine mixed 
visiting cards in a nice card. case. No amateur 
paper : established 3 years. P.O. stamps taken. 
Sample copy, 3c. Young Folks’ World, 20 
Lincoln street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Premiums. 

















“Timber protection’ for peach-trees 


the society. 


FLOWERS. SEEDS, 
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Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 


tt | that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union, 

















A.K. WILLIAMS. RICHMOND INDIANA. 


RM cH OME 


Now is the time to secure it. Oniy F , DOL- 
LARS for an Acre of the BEST fend M4 ph rica. 


2.000.000 ACRES 


in Eastern Nebraska now for sale. YEARS’ 




















CREDIT GIVEN ! NREREST FONE Y sIx 
PER CENT. Full information seut free. Ad- 
dress O,. F. DAVIS, Land Agent U. P. BR. 


| OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 








ENT FREE on applic: atio n 
Flower aud Vegetable 
crops enable us t 


BRIGGS & BRO.’S 


S>LENDID 
WERS! 
yeet 
Varieties 


All Strong Plants, each labeled and delivered safely 

bymail. Largest assortme ut. Low pric ee. 
We have been in business 24 vears, and guaran‘ee 
atisfaction, Our stock of 

omprises all desirable varie 

ies,and contains no ne but mature plants 
urchaser Lor RS tor $2. 

new Illustrated Hand-Be > sname 
ind desc ription of eac h play it,with instructions how 
) tivate successfully. HOOPES, BRO. & Taomen 
‘HERKY HILL Nun , WEST CHESTER, PA 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EV ER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


WedeliverStrong Pot Roses,sui ahle for immediate 

Nowering, safely by mail, at all a st-otices. 5 Splene 

did Variet > bele for $1 we ae 
19 fo for 85; 

) ur NEW G tip 
a whe 1008e from over 500 
fine at, sorts. Our Great ope Cialty is growing and 

buting Roses. THE DINGEE ¢ CONARD _CO.} 
™ ISE GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 
ding &Green- 


R O S E: house Plants 


by mail. Catalogue free, J. T. Phillips & Son, West 
Grove, Chester Co. Pa 















eR 















y Fir, 14 4 
for $2, pust- 
paid. Bed- 





WHAT I$ OUR NAME? 


WE WILL PRINT IT on 100 of the finest quality 
Bristol Cards, and send free by mail for 40 cents; ¥ 
FJ with address for 50 cents. These are KIRST 

CLASS VISITING CARDS, elegantly printed on 
superior Bristol Stock. and ace not to be confound- 
ed with the commen, trashy things so generally 
advertised, SPECIMENS MAILED for a 3 cent 


stamp. 
208 12th 





Address THE ALSeT P BInTiNG co., 
Street, south Brouklyn. N. 


SMITHNIGHT’S. Asthma REMEDY 
Te only sure remedy. Is sold under a positive cuar- 
jantee. Price $1 a package. Sample pkgs free. Address 
Louis SMITHNIGHT, Chemist. Cleveland.O. 


5 Elegant Carda, no two alike, with name, 
5 ile post paid. J.B Hesten. Nasaau, N. Y. 








50 Best Mixed Cards, w'th name in case, Lic., or 2% 
no 2 alike, ite. utt te. Deowe & Co. - Bristol, ct. 


sc ARLET. Crimscn, Viclet, Tollew, Purple, “Maroon, 
BROWN. 

BLACK. o— ae a 
GREEN. fancy dyeing. Almost any artic 2 of « ‘ 





olor any article 








lothing after 


having been used until fade or dingy can be made 
BLUE. as good as new by being colored with Leamon’s Dyes 








The expense is trifling especially recommend the 
RED. a k as much better than logwood. Sold by druggists. or 
color sent by Mail for Five for 


$1.00. Send for Book and beautiful Sam 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO 


Free 
vorietors, Burlington. Ve 








~ AGENTS. WANTED. _ 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dea_ers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permane vo =e loy- 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
24.6 bad 6 Home 8.., Cipeiunatd, a 


$5 to $10 2 day to Wide Awake Agents. Sample 
aod Catalogue free. R. L. Fietcher, 11 Dey 8t.. N.Y. 
sf? Ladies Ele t 
fy imitation ose 
~,2 Coral Set Breast- 
-)pin and Eardrops, 
sent pust- 
bi tid to any 
re eader of 


































‘Irritation Coral 

Siceve Buttons 

to match, 25 

cents per 

set,orthree 

sets for 80 

cents. Ele- 

gant Neck- 
Ioces with 
Charms 
$1 each. 1 

cents extra required on all Canadian orders, 
to prepay postage, Extra inducements to 

$ ents. if: VE & C>,,11 Clinton 

Place, N New w York City. 

D SALESMEN fora whiehanade anes. 

DiaM salary; traveling expenses paid. 

ED. &Co., box 1364, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





It will pay youto read Page 155. 


avear, Agents wanted everywhere, Bus- 
iness st’ eK legitimate. Particulars free 
Audress 5.W OBTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PERSONAL. {INDI A SHAWLS, 


We note with regret the death of Theo 


dore Roosevelt, which occurred at his resi- | THE LATEST IMPORTATION, 


de _ e in this city, Feb. 9. He was the son of 


C. . Roosevelt, and was born in the year 
a "For a number of years he has been ATnO On8 ql 6 ( 
prominently identified with various public 5 ‘ 


movements and philantbropic > Broadway, corner ‘19th. Street. 


New. York, and has shown a large 
for systematizing charitable work. It is to 


his efforts that the State Board of Charities 
was due. Of this body he became the presi- 
dent. He was also connected with the ¢ ciety | 


pedic Hospital and the Children’s Aid Society, 


and in the work of the latter took an active | Hand and Hamburg Bands 
pe rsonal interest. The circumstances of his | 1-4 and 1-2 Yard Wide 
. 


appointment by President Hayes to the Col- 


nay ove snot mt THE GHONGEST EVER EXHIBITED. 


need any mention. In his death the city of | 
New York loses a public-spirited citizen and 


the poor a warm-hearted friend, A mol d, Ci yn sta } ) | eC X (" Ou, 


Senator Conkling bus been offered a for- 





mal reception by the Union League Club of ‘Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, 
Chicago. 4 cnt aaa << in a 
—President Chadbourne, of Williams Col- K E E Pp 8S & i i i? TS. 
lege, has been in Boston during the last week KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Drees Shirts. best 
soliciting subscriptions to that institution. | QUalliy, only plain seams ty finish, 6 for ti, deliv- 
Francis Murphys, the temperance advo | KEEP’S Custom Shirts to messure, best quality, 
cate, has been in Washington for two weeks | ciurts Gren a wntess as ae Ace pert “8 a any 
attracting large audiences and procuring KEEP’S COL LARS AND CUFFS, 
many signatures to the pledge. ~ us 7 ore “ peat on se a = be mag es ae zen. 
—Major J. A. Byrne, of Wilmington, North | K EEP’S. t NDE it Ww EAR. 


- z 5 . | Ked Flarnet Undershirts and Drawers, best 
Carolina, at one time Quartermaster. General | qua ity, $1.50 each 


of the Confederate army, shot himself acci- | (White Fiannel Undervests, best quality, $1.50 
‘ac 


dentally with a fowling piece, last week, and & Cast mn Fi: anne! Drawers and ‘xtra heavy, 
is not expected to live. | 7c. each, EEP’s UM REL L ‘AS 
- ‘ Best Ging! L. ~ patent protecter ae bs, tl eac h. 
—There are now twelve American officers | Best Silk, paragon frames, +3 e 


in the Khedive’s service, namely: General | (jhCR!" x Ag sr dtr mp rea ied free on application, 
Stone, General Loring, General Purdy, Col | KEE ANU ¥ AC Tt RING ¢ ZONE. ANY : 
onel Dye, Colonel W. H. Ward, Colonel J. M. | we refer by verietion to the publishers af this 
Mason, Colonel R. 8S. Colston, Colonel H. G. | paper. 

Prout, Lieutenant Colonel Derrick, Major 1} 
Losche, Captain Irgens, and Professor L. H. ‘ 
Mitchell, Mining Engineer. Five of the num- 
ber were Confederate officers. 


In the collection of rare things made by 
Mrs. Greatorex aeons her foreign travels is 
an autograph of Pius IX.,and the pen with | 
which he wrote it. These were given to the 
artist in the course of an interview at which 
the Pope accepted from her hand a drawing 
of Albert Diirer’s house. The autograph is 
certified by Padre Don Pasquale, who had . 
the pontifical seal affixed. And Milward’s s age * Helix ” Needles. 

—A marble bust of Hosea Ballou, first (In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 
president of Tufts Collexe, executed by 
Story, will be placed in the large chapel of the 
college next April. Its cost, $1,000, will be 
paid by the alumni through Professor H. A. 
Dearborn, of the class of 1858. 





It is rumored now in the fashionable world 
of London that Prince Eloi Esterbazy, whose 
mother, born Lady Sarah Villiers, was the 


SS = = : 
. : . heal . P iT} 

reigning English beauty of her day at the be Th C oe d ) 
ginning of the reign of Victoria, and who is € ommon ense Bin er 
now on a visit in England, is about to marry a | ‘8 2 Simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
well-known American heiress now moving in | fF B€wspapers and periodicals, and is adapt- 
the intimate circle of the Prince and Princess | &4 © meet the wants of those who desire to 

preserve and bind their weekly papers. mag- 


sali tapeaes as ; % ; azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
Mehemet A, it is said, is ill shortly write | our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
the history of his life. Besides giving a true | maj), post-paid for $1.00. It is a recent inven- 
account of his own adventures and experi- | tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
ences, Mehemet will infuse a vast amount of | qORATIO GC. KING. Publisher, 27 Park 
information and facts into his work, which, Place, New York. 
he hopes, will place Turkey and the Turks in —_ - a 
a true light before the eves of Europe, and - | d lib| C Ili | 
serve to dispel the prejudices against Mahom- atent i e | e ance Ing ni ’ 
etanism. This book will be published in Ber-| Used exclusively by the New York City, 
lin, Paris, Vienna and St. Petersburg simul- Boston, and ether large Post-Offices, 
taneously. Adapted for use in Post-Offices, Banks, and 


a . — . Offices of every character, and ca 2 j 
rhe oldest postmaster in the United States | stee, wood or Seiten duaten oa ie ae Gee 





is Nathan Wood, who has been postmaster at Price per Ib. (by express), 75 cents. 
Deep River, Indiana, tor more than forty Circular sent on application. 

years, having been appointed by General| WAN DER LINDEN & CO. 
Jackson's administration. 27 PARK PLACE. NEW YORK. ’ 


es olay 7 * 1 suffe we with 
’ HORRIBLE! CATARRH 

ad S ourna Ga 30 years; was cured in 6 weeks ey a simple remedy, 
Aims to show how disease may be avoided with wf neds Adar en, Rev. Td. wimabes free, % ay 
! s to she PASE roide ° cte res 8 r 
out medicine. It is the olaest and best of all pescs on = = — sme nterra = = 


the health publications. 65 MIX ED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp 














terms $1.50 a year, or #1. A aa eight months. Ag’ta’ Ontit Me. L.C.CORACO. Rriatol, O 
aan ry 10 conte WS 3 Edi 
-~H.G Ss, 9 tor, ew Vear C ards. with name, 2c. 25 Ex- 

Bible vasabetsie New York. 25% tra Mixed l0c. Geo. |. Reed & Co..Nassau.NY 


~ Those Elgin Silver Watches. 


Office of the f Elgin National Watch Co., Chicago, Ill, 
To the Proprietors of the Christian Union. 




















GEnTtLEMEN—Replying to your inquiries concerning the Watenes 
ordered of us, permit me to say the same are key-windins, manufactur- 
ed expressly for you, contain seven jewels, engraved “CHRISTIAN 
UNION,” regulated before delivery, put up in warranted silver hunt- 
ing cases, and each is accompanied by one of our guarantee medals ; 
in fact, we make no movements which are not guaranteed. 

Yours respectfully, 


T. W. BAXTER, 
Manager Elgin Nat’l Watch Co. 





IT WILL PAY TO READ THIS. 


i tee Silver Watches, 
Encyclopedias, 


AND 


Waverley Novels, 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


By an arrangement entered into with the Rev. J. Henry Smythe, of Philadelphia, the 
Editor of ‘‘ Mamma's Sunshine for Little Children,” and the Elgin National Watch Co., 
The Christian Union is enabled to make its readers the following unrivaled offer of 


$22.25 for $11.95. 








One Elgin Silver Watch, wor 


These watches which we offer to our readers, are made by the 
Elgin National Watch Co., and each watch is guaranteed by the 
Company's own Medal Certificate, which accompanies the same, 
The very superior value and workmanship of the Elgin Watches 
are too well known, and their reputation too firmly established, to 
need any praise from us. They are manufactured expressly for 
this great offer, contain seven jewels, engraved ‘Christian Union,” 
regulated before de] very, put up in warranted silver hunting cases, 
and are good reliable timekeepers,—no pains being spared y the 
Company to make them trustworthy and durable. (See Elgin 
Co.'s letter in another column.) 


Sunshine for Little Children, 


The most magnificently illustrated publication in the United 
States. 12 numbers. Issued bi-monthly. 288 pages. 360 pic- 
tures, 60 of them full-page cuts. 400 exquisite stories for the 
little ones. 


The Christian Union, One year, postage paid, 

The brightest and best religious weekly inthe country. The 
favorite family journal. In everything it aims at the highest excel- 
lence, and aspires to be a live, wide-a-wake, wholesome and attract- 
tive Coristian newspaper. 


$16.00 


3.25 


3.00 


Total offer is worth - - - - $ 22.25 


Sent on receipt of only $11.95. 








$66.25 for $27.75. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


Ten royal octavo volumes: library law binding, marble edges: 
4000 engravings, and 40 maps, and from 80 to 100 elegantly en- 
graved plates. Latest and best Edition. This special subscription 
work is made to order by the great house of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia, expressly for this great premium offer of the 
beautiful publication of ‘“*Mamma's Sunshine.” It is a library in 
itself, is not sold to the trade, and cannot be bought elsewhere 
for less than Sixty Dollars. 


Sunshine for Little Children, 
(as already noticed,) 


The Christian Union, (as already noticed,) 


$60.00 


3.25 
3.00 


Total offer is worth - - - - $66 6. 2 25 


Sent on receipt of only $27.75. 








$78.25 for $22.75. 


Waverley Novels, worth 


Superb edition. Twenty-four volumes. 2000 illustrations. 
Clear large type. Exquisitely tinted paper. Cloth extra. This 
work is tastefully bound to order for the Rev. J. Henry Smythe, ic 
issued only to subscribers—cannot be found in the book stores— 
and has never been published at less than Seventy-two Dol- 
lars a set. 


Sunshine for Little Children, 


(as already noticed,) 


The Christian Union, (as already noticed,) 


$72.00 


3.25 
3.00 


Total offer is worth - : . ° $ 7 8. 2 9) 


Sent on receipt of only $22.75. 


All orders should be addressed to 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 


27 Park Place, 


New York. 
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IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


instead of sending for a 
Plumber, 


Use one of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
rice, 


50 CENTS. 
D. HODGMAN & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Send for description. 


ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Askany physician if BENSON’s CAPCINE POROUS 
PLASTER is not the best plasterin the world. This 
arkabie urticie was invented to vvercome the 
great o>jection always round to the ordinary Por- 
ous Piaster of slow uction in bringing relief. 


LAME BACK! 


For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isatruly wonderful 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognize its 
great supericrity to other porous p/asters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves pain at once and cures 
quicker than any known plaster, liniment or com- 


ound 
PCAUTION.—There are dangerous and worth- 
less imitations of BENSON'S Capcine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have the word Capcige cut 
through each piaster. Sold by all Druggists. 
Priee 2 cents. Sent on receipt of price by % 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, 21 Platt St., N. Y. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown. Conp 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the E)mira Surgica) Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff. M.D.. Klmira, N.Y. 




















Do You 
SLEEP 


ON THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE 
ATTRESS? This most usetu. and luxurious 
bed is of very moderate cost. No bedding is re- 
quired for suttness; though ip the col seasons, of 
course, enough is required for warmth. For hot 
weather it is unequaiied—cowl, comf: rtabie, 
healthy. In cold westher a light Hair Mattress 
upon WOVEN WIRE isthe extreme of luxury. It 
is the best Mattress in use. Investigate its merits. 
Circulars FREE to any asdress. Write 
THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO., 
Hartford, Cunn.. U. 8. A. 


HEALTH-LIFT. 


A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
For Ladies and Gentlemen 
IN TEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY. 








Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
Does not Fatigue nor Exhaust. 
Refreshes and Invigorates. 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
Tones the Nervous System. 
Improves the Circulation. 
Warms the Extremities. 
Increases the General Vitality. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 


THE REACTIONARY LIFTER. 


The only one having stood the test of time. 

The ouly one giving definite resistance. 

The only one giving entire satisfaction. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars. 


HEALTH-LIFT CO., 
21 West 27th St., & 28 East 14th St., N, Y. 


Business Established in 1835, 


The largest Homenpathic Medicine House in the 
United States. 


BERICKE & TAFEL, 


HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY 


AND 
Medical Publishing House. 


NEW YORK, 145 Grand St. PHILADELPHIA, 

635 Arch “t. and 125 south Eleventh St. BALTI- 

NEW ORLEANS, 

13 Canal St. SAN FRANCISCO, 24 Sutter St. 
OAKLAND, Cal., 971 Washington St. 

Keep censtantly on hand a full supply of Ho- 
maopathic Fami'y Medicine ( ases, and books giv- 
in, plain directions for their use. 

Send stamp for Catalogue giving description and 
prices of the various styles and sizes, 

N_ B.—BG@RICKE & TAFEL received the only Cen- 
tennial Prize Medal awarded at the Philadelphia 
Exposition for the exceliency of Homaopathic Phar- 
maceutica! Preparations and Fine Exhibat. 

DO YOU WISH ANYTHING DONE IN 
NEW YORK? 

All legitimate buriness transscted requiring per- 
sonal attendance in the city. Matiers of informa- 
tiin, Purchases, Cu llectie ns, Negotiations and 
Settlements, demanding experience, judgment and 
tact. attenced to at very moderate charges by ad- 
dressing 1. C. FKI LOWS, Manager, P. O. Box 
3,187, New York. 


(> An experienced Sunday-school worker, who is also the pastor of one of our largest 
and most prosperous churches, writes—“* The papers published by Eugene R. Smith, New York, 
are equal to the best,—cheap,—helps, not crammers,—lucid as to method,—fresh as to matter, and 
brimful of the gospel. They are Evangelical and Undenominational, and can be distributed 
Every Sunday. 





For Littie Chiidren. 

Our LITTLE MESSENGER bas eight pages every month, so arranged that it can be divided 
and four large pages given semi-monchly, or two pages distributed every Sunday, each two 
pages containing a picture and some interesting stories, without date, and can be distributed 
atany time. One copy, one month, three cents; one year, twenty-five cents. Ten copies and 
over, each, fourteen cents a year. KUGENE BR, SMATH, Publisher, 70 Bible 
House, New York, 





‘The Best for Primary Classes, 
My Prerure Lesson bas four pages for every Sunday giving the International Lesson in 
simple language: several pictures that illustrate the lesson ; an interesting story that applies 
the lesson; lesson hymn, ete. One copy, one month, three cents; one year, thirty-five cents; 
Ten copies and ever, each, fifteen cents a year. One hundred copies and over, each, thirteen 
cents a year. Send for a specimen copy; compare it witn all others and then decide whether 
the statement is true that is made to the Publisher from every State in the United States and 


Canada: “ It is the Cheapest and Best Paper published for Primary Classes.” 


EUGENE R. 
SMITH, Publisher, 70 Bible House, New York. 





LIGHT ON THE LESSON has two large pages for every Sunday, containing all that is gener- 
ally found in lesson papers, and in addition Full Explanatory Notes on the Meaning of the 
International Lesson; Introductory, Biographical and Geographical Notes; an application of 
the main truths of the lesson enforced by Scripture proofs; Maps, Illustrations, ete. With 
this paper and the Bible, the Scholar can learn the lesson. One copy, one month, three cents: 
one year, twenty-jive cents. Ten copies and over, one year, each thirteen cents. EUGENE 
KR. SMITH, Pablisher, 70 Bibie House, New York. 


= 


W 





ZEACHERS ¢ ADVANCW SO 


‘* The Best for Adult Classes and Teachers.” 


THE LESSON HELPER bas four large pages for each Sunday, containing the Scripture-Text 
of the International Lesson; Questions; Kible Greetings; ommeiens Geographical and 
Biographical Notes: Full Explanatory Notes on the meaning of the Lesson; Opinions of the 
Kest Commentators on the Meaning and Application of the Lesson; Other Passages of Script- 
ure that throw light on the Lesson; Practical Lessons with Bible Authority; Central Truth 
with scriptural Application ; Reflections ; Incidents that Illustrate the Lesson; Maps: Hlus- 
trations; Review Exercise, etc. Many of the most successful superintendents and teachers 
in the United States and Canada are using it and writing that they find it ** The Best and most 
Complete Lesson Help published.’’ One copy, one month, five cents: one year, fifty cents. Ten 
ooseee and over, each, twenty-five centsa year. EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 70 
Bible House, New York. 








Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


Fi. W. JOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


7 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 

The most extensive manufacturers in the world of HOUSE PAINTS, FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, 
ROOF PAINT, ROOFING, STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS, Steam Pack- 
ing, Fire, Acid and Water-proot Coatings, Cements, Sheathings, &c. 

READY FOR USE. EASILY APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 
These articles ere superior in quality and durability to any others for similar purposes, and are in 
use by thousands of the most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and Rai!) Road Com- 
paniesin this country. L al inducements to General M-rchauts. Dealers, and Large Consumers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 

Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch St.; DOWNIE, TRAINER & Co., Boston; M.M 

Buck & Co., 8t. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co.. New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. 





BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


SUCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs 


&c., fron 


nm 
H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 
IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 
FIRST.—He imports direct from Europe al! his Hair Matertals. 
SECOND.—He bas no exorbitant rents to pay inthe tashionable up-town streets, but remains In 
his gia querer where he has been established tor 15 YEARS. 


D.—He bas no atylish!y dressed and expensive clerks to pay. These necessarily add 30 per 
—<— cea of the goods. 


H.—He superintends the manufacturing himself. so as to ensure and guarantee certain 
satisfaction. 


It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Cireular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subjecttoexamination. It not approved can be returned at my expense. 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph 


is a new invention for the rapid production cf fac-simile copies of any 
Writing, Drawing, or other work which can be done with pen and ink. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


7, Circulars, Music, ete., are first written upon a sheet of paper, in the 
usual way, and trom this written sheet 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 

may be ,ssuted up & any Kind of dry paper, or other material, in a common Copying Press. 
This is the MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, and ECONOMICAL PROCESS Yet Discovered. 

Thousands are already tn successful use in Government Offices, Culleges, Academies, Public and 
Private Schouls. Railway apd Insurance Offices. Also by business men, clergymen, Sunday-school 
suyerintencents, m'ssi puries, anu vthers. 


The Simmons Hardware to., of St. Louis, says of it: “* Our Papyrograph, purchased some time 
since, gives entire saisfaction. Weuld not be without it for $1,000 a year.’ 
bor specimens of work. price-list, etc., address, with stamp, 


THE PAPYROCRAPH CO., NORWICH, CONN. 

















Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


Patented July 4th, i876, and October 2ist, 1876. 

P ee Always right side up ,every 
if part can be cleaned with the 
finger, no use for brush. 
u-*, Ask your druggist for it or 

Y, order from manufacturer. 
Price 50 cts. Agents wanted. 
Send tor circular and price 
list of rubber goods. 

Cc. B. DICKINSON, 
349 Adams, St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARDING & CO., 
317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 
FINE BOOTS & SHOES, 
HARDING & CO., 317 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


PLYMOUTH ORGAN CONCERT, 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 






















Saturday, February 16th, at 4. 





Mr. James Caulfield, Organist. 
Mrs. Anna Holbrook Rosan, Vocalist. 


Admission, 15 cts. Ten for $1. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Third Concert, Saturday, Feb. 16th, 
at 8. 
9th Rehearsal with full programme. 
Friday, Feb. 15, at 3. 


MISs EMMA C. THURSBY, Soprano. 
MR. 8. B. MILLS, Pianist. 


Grand Philharmonic Orchestra. 
MR. THEODORE THOMAS, CONDUCTOR. 





5, RpmaOG—"* TOMO" ccc ccscdeccearessecs RAFF. 
2. the + nang = 9insans seesined BEETHOVEN. 
3. Wedding March, Variations, Op. 25) ,, . 

I Rnxnd cbkdcb speck vendecvess j GOLDMARK. 


4. Overture—" Rienal,” 2.0.0.0 .scccsecs ... WAGNER. 


Tickets to Rehearsal 75 cts. To Concert, $1.50. 
Reserved seats 5) cts. extra. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas< Goods, Majolica, 
Wedawood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks. Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago, 


M. E. DOTY, 

213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 
A full assortment of 

Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosome, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
ed same as new. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON S8T., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Pyramids, 

Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 











Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 


Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases. 








RTIFICIAL PLANTS AND VINES for 

Hanging Baskets, Buouguets, &c. almost 
equal to Natural Plants, and far +uperior to wax 
work. Address GEORGE M. BAKER, 987 North 
Second 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dt ROBINSON'S 

Hymn &Tune Booxs 
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© badges. terms ac. address {he Publi 
<< |S BARNES & COMPANY 2242 


NewYork, Chicago & New Orleans» 


CASSEBET 
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°S 
O 











for mitigating Cough, facilitating and lessening 
expectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and ailaying 
tickling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the threat moist while speaking o 
singing. Prepared «nly by 


H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
57 Fourth Avenue, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 





LOCAL AGENTS WANTED, 43 and 45 Shetucket Street. 


For sale by Pharmacists, and_sent by matt on receip 
of the price, 25 Cents. 











